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1929 FEARS AND HOPES 
a NEW YEAR comes, and not 


without its misgivings. There are 

the Balkans. Critical political con- 
ditions have prevailed in the Kingdom of 
the Serbs, Croats, and Slovenes, espe- 
cially since the outburst of Croat opposi- 
tion to Belgrade’s sympathy with the Net- 
tuno Conventions with Italy. The ten- 
sion reached its breaking point last June, 
when a Montenegrin deputy fired five 
revolver shots into the benches on which 
the Croat faction was seated in the Parlia- 
ment, killing two deputies, and wounding 
several others. The Croats withdrew 
from Belgrade and declared their refusal 
to have anything more to do with its 
“blood-stained Skupshtina.” The Govern- 
ment having resigned, it was left to the 
King to bring order out of chaos. But 
tension still persists. 

There are difficulties also between Yugo- 
slavia and Albania, the establishment of 
Albania as a new kingdom under the con- 
trol of Italy being viewed by Yugoslavia 
with disfavor. 

The Macedonians are still a source of 
anxiety. Alexandroff’s assassination in 
1924, the assassination of General Alex- 
ander Protogueroff last July, the activi- 
ties of the Macedonian revolutionary or- 
ganization are provocative of further fears 
in the Balkans. 


In Italy the Fascist policy of blind 
obedience is stronger than ever. The 


Fascist Grand Council has recently been 
given a constitutional status. Signor 
Mussolini in an address at the last sitting 
of the Italian Chamber of Deputies an- 
nounced that Italy would shortly increase 
her armaments all around. The next 
parliament will be one hundred percent 
Fascist. The Fascists view the Kellogg 
Pact with disdain. 

In his address to the Chamber, Signor 
Mussolini called attention to certain 
“realities,” among which is the fact that 
the whole world is arming, that news- 
papers report every day the launching of 
submarines, cruisers, and other specific 
engines of war. He added “you have cer- 
tainly followed the recent debates of other 
Parliaments, which show that the num- 
ber of guns and bayonets is increasing. 
You must have no illusions about the gen- 
eral political state of Europe. The nearer 
the storm approaches, the more talk there 
is of peace and quiet. We do not wish to 
disturb the European equilibrium, but we 
must be ready.” It is in this spirit that 
the governors of Italy are working for 
“the new and most glorious greatness on 
land or seas of Fascist Italy.” 

Italy’s agreement to allow Hungarian 
goods to pass through the port of Fiume, 
under conditions peculiarly favorable to 
Hungary, following the abortive attempt 
to furnish Hungary with machine guns, 
is not calculated to ease feelings in 
Czechoslovakia, Jugoslavia or even France. 
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All is not well between Belgium and 
Holland. Belgium still resents Holland’s 
control of Antwerp’s outlet to the sea. 
Belgium holds that the approaches to 
Antwerp are of no direct interest to Hol- 
land. Yet every project of improvement 
of the Scheldt arouses in Holland the op- 
position of Rotterdam. 

The 1929 budget and discussion over 
the relative merits of a conscripted army 
and a professional volunteer force in 
France have had their repercussions in 
other countries. France proposes under 
the terms of the budget to increase ex- 
penditures for land fortifications, espe- 
cially along the eastern frontier from 
thirty to fifty million francs during the 
next year. The War Ministry estimates 
have risen from four to seven milliards in 
the last few years. 

Feeling between the United States and 
Great Britain has been disturbed by the 
naval conversations between England and 
France, and by the breakdown of the 
Geneva Arms Conference. 

Fears of Russia continue, even in cer- 
tain sections of opinion of our United 
States. Russian interests are working 
openly for the overthrow of capitalism in 
this country. The fact that the Com- 
munists were able to secure places on the 
ballots for their official candidates in 
thirty-two of our States last November is 
unmistakable evidence that these people 
are busy. The Communists are out to 
establish themselves everywhere, out for 
world revolution, out for the conquest of 
power on a world-wide scale. 

But the new year starts far from morally 
bankrupt. As a matter of fact there is no 
war in the Balkans. Venezelos of Greece 
is not the only Balkan statesmen con- 
cerned to promote friendship in that sec- 
tion. The dispute between Zagreb and 


Belgrade has not stopped the celebration 
of the tenth anniversary of the Union of 
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the Serbs, Croats, and Slovene peoples. 
Yugoslavia has wealth and man-power. 
In ten years Belgrade has risen from the 
ashes of herself to be an important and 
rapidly growing city. Railroads and 
highways are being rapidly developed. 
Telephone and telegraph services and pub- 
lic works of all kinds show the same ad- 
vance. There is marked better relations 
with Bulgaria and Albania. The differ- 
ence between the Croats and Serbs is an 
internal affair, not calculated to disturb 
the peace of the Balkans. The leaders at 
Zagreb will reopen their negotiations with 
Belgrade if the Skupshtina is dissolved 
and free elections are ordered. 

So far, Signor Mussolini has not led his 
country into war. True, he electrifies 
everything he touches. His attempts to 
denationalize the Slavs of northeast Italy, 
his “persecution” of priests, teachers, and 
journalists on the ground that they are 
paid agents of Yugoslavia has stirred up 
a hornet’s nest in that section. What 
Signor Mussolini’s aims are in Dalmatia, 
we cannot say; but it does not stand to 
reason that the nation who successfully 
begged the United States to knock off 
sixty percent of her debt, a nation lack- 
ing in certain very fundamental necessi- 
ties for a successful campaign, can seri- 
ously think of launching out at this time 
on any precarious war. 

The difficulty between Belgium and 
Holland presents no threat of war. This 
problem has been up from time to time 
through many years. There is no doubt 
that it will be settled some day by treaty 
to the satisfaction of both parties and that 
without recourse to arms. 

It is an encouraging fact that both Bel- 
gium and Italy have recently signed new 
compacts with China, under the terms of 
which they agree to abolish consular juris- 
diction privileges. This certainly marks 
a new epoch for China. This example by 
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Belgium and Italy will not go unheeded 
by the other powers of the world. 

The new year beholds no possibility of 
a rupture between the United States and 
Great Britain. These two countries are 
becoming better acquainted than they 
seem to have been for a time. England 
appreciates the economic, moral, and 
political authority of the United States, 
and wishes our friendship. The Man- 
chester Guardian of November 16 said 
that “if the full force of the United 
States is brought to bear upon interna- 
tional relations, the cause of peace will be 
saved. But not otherwise.” 

This country is still willing to come to 
terms with Great Britain over naval dis- 
armament. No one in America really 
thinks that this country is liable to be at- 
tacked. There are many thoughtful men 
in England who are quick to agree with 
the sensible persons of. this country that 
the armed peace of Europe is no peace at 
all. So there is agreement between Great 
Britain and America on many other 
points. Flurries of criticism between these 
two countries seem always to have been 
inevitable. They present no cause for 
fears at this the beginning of 1929. 

Russia’s policies are too deep for us. 
As far as we understand them, we ap- 
prove neither her aims nor her methods. 
Her tactics are offensively shallow and 
repellant. Working openly for the over- 
throw of our cardinal institutions, she is 
begging from us at the same time loans, 
credits, and political recognition. But 
we believe that our United States of 
America is too healthy to fear the “Com- 
munist revolution.” 

The Pact of Paris for the renunciation 
of war is sure to pass our Senate. This 
means that 1929 will mark on the calendar 
of all time the solemn agreement by all 
the nations of the world to renounce war 
as an instrument of national policy, and, 
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further, to settle their disputes by pacific 
means. As far as agreements go, that 
would be enough for any one year of 
human history. 


THE PEACE MOVEMENT 
MUST RECOGNIZE 


HERE is a deep and abiding sym- 

bolism of glory in a nation’s flag. 
In certain times and tempers that glory 
is intimately associated with war. In his 
Flag Day speech of 1915, President 
Woodrow Wilson pointed out that the 
“lines of red in our flag are lines of blood, 
nobly and unselfishly shed by men who 
love the liberty of their fellow men more 
than they love their own lives and for- 
tunes but if it should ever be 
necessary, that flag will be colored once 
more, and in being colored will be glori- 
fied and purified.” 

There have been times in the history 
of man when there has been no other law 
than that of all animals, the right of the 
strongest. The social purpose has been 
to create as far as possible a balance be- 
tween the social groups. The effort to 
achieve this balance, as pointed out by 
Jean Le Rond D’Alembert, “in the moral 
as well as in the physical world, is seldom 
perfect and stable.” The attempts them- 
selves provoke perpetual sources of dis- 
pute. Thus “men from the time they 
enter Society are in a state of war, for 
war supposes for those who make it, if not 
an equality of strength, at least an as- 
sumption of this equality, whence arise 
the mutual desire and hope of conquest.” 
In his “The Spirit of Laws,” Baron De 
Montesquieu says: 

“The life of governments is like that 
of man. The latter has a right to kill in 
case of natural defense; the former have 
a right to wage war for their own pres- 


ervation. 
“Tn the case of natural defense I have 
a right to kill, because my life is in re- 
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spect to me what the life of my antago- 
nist is to him; in the same manner a 
state wages war because its preservation 
is like that of any other thing. 

“With individuals the right of natural 
defense does not imply a necessity of at- 
tacking. Instead of attacking they need 
only have recourse to proper tribunals. 
They cannot, therefore, exercise this right 
of defense, but in sudden cases, when im- 
mediate death would be the consequence 
of waiting for the assistance of the law. 
But with states the right of natural de- 
fense carries along with it sometimes the 
necessity of attacking; as for instance, 
when one nation sees that a continuance 
of peace will enable another to destroy her, 
and that to attack that nation instantly 
is the only way to prevent her own de- 
struction. 

“The right, therefore, of war is derived 
from necessity and strict justice.” 


Again, in certain times and tempers, 
the philosophy of the distinguished 
Frenchman is_ inescapably true. The 
remedy is to avoid such times and tem- 
pers. To avoid such times and tem- 
pers it is necessary that nations shall have 
at hand other modes than war for the 
achievement of their interests. The estab- 
lishment of such other modes and methods 
is the pabulum of the accredited peace 
movement. 

In his Flag Day speech back in 1915, Mr. 
Wilson said: “God forbid that we should 
have to use the blood of America to 
freshen the color of the flag.” That, too, 
is a sentiment of certain times and tem- 
pers. At this, the beginning of another 
year, it is proper that the peoples of the 
world should sense this thing in them, for 
it is the very strength of their wings. 


ERMANY’S desire for a union with 

Austria, if such an arrangement were 
possible, meets with the approval of Aus- 
tria. The allied powers, however, view this 
anschluss with disapproval. It is urged 
in some quarters that Austria exploits the 
anschluss in order to lend weight to her 
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claims on the League of Nations. The 
Central European Observer, published in 
Prague, looks to anschluss as nothing less 
than a Pan-German idea, whose aims are 
to reduce Czechoslovakia to a state of vas- 
salage and to surround Poland in hopes 
of regaining lost territory. This journal 
accuses Germany of hoping to draw Hun- 
gary closer to Germany with the view 
of eliminating French influence in the 
Balkan Peninsula and to spread German 
hegemony on to the Black Sea. It is the 
old policy of Drang nach Osten brought 
back to life. The realization of the 
anschluss, however, depends upon the ac- 
tion of the League of Nations. It is 
reasonable to suppose that at least France 
would oppose the scheme, and that, there- 
fore, if submitted to the League, it would 
fail. 


THE BUSINESS MAN OF OUR 
NEW YEAR AND WORLD 
PEACE 

HE CONDEMNATION of war as a 
means of settling international dis- 
putes is more widespread on this new year 
than at any time during the history of the 
world. Men and women everywhere at 
last, even the most hard-headed, agree that 
the greatest of all human problems is to 
find acceptable ways of substituting the 
methods of reason for the devastating ills 
of war. This fact registers a marked 
advance over the public opinion of a 
century ago. In 1814, Noah Worcester 
found it difficult to find a publisher will- 
ing to print his now well-known pam- 
phlet, A Solemn Review of the Custom of 
War, because of the prevailing notion that 
anti-war sentiments were mere fulmina- 
tions of the crack-brained. Today sixty 
governments of the world are willing to 
sign a treaty renouncing all war as an 
instrument of national policy. 
True, certain peace workers as such are 
still largely classified as “pacifists” and 
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pretty generally condemned as chimerical 
if not dangerous. This seems to be an 
expression in part of a widespread opposi- 
tion to all theorists. The theorist finds 
himself fallen on evil days. This seems to 
be due somewhat to the spirit and achieve- 
ments of modern science, and in some re- 
spects to the breakdown in 1914 of re- 
ligions and philosophies. The creative 
men and women of today are inclined to 
leave the idealists to their absolutes, but 
to ban for themselves ideas and abstrac- 
tions apart from the facts of experience. 
Even scientific theories arouse little public 
interest. The very useful Professor Wil- 
liam Lyon Phelps of Yale estimates that: 
“The average life of a scientific theory is 
about seven years. A learned scientist 
spends his whole life on one problem . 
only to find that some accursed German 
has made a discovery that consigns his 
lifelong toil to the scrapheap.” It is not 
surprising, therefore, that the peace theor- 
ist has a job of it to get a hearing before 
practical people. Business, another name 
for the twentieth century, derives its 
theories from the palpable facts and bases 
few of its operations on principles of 
questionable origin. Business men are 
pragmatists, for whom truth inheres only 
in the way things work. They conceive 
life to mean the cultivation of truth that 
works. They look at some of the peace 
proposals and find them beset with theories 
that don’t and can’t work. And so they 
dismiss the pacifist as an auto-intoxicated 
rhapsodist, or worse. 

And yet these hard-headed men are 
themselves trying to phrase an _ intel- 
lectually satisfying condemnation of war. 
They are little helped in this effort by the 
ordinary arguments against war. When 
told that all wars are profitless to the vic- 
tor as to the vanquished, they recall that 
wars have built up the British Empire, 
and added immeasurably to the territorial 


possessions of France, Italy, and other 
Powers. The World War was a defeat for 
the martial spirit and a victory for re- 
publican forms of government. The 
United States was born from the womb of 
War. Our country was recreated and en- 
larged by war. 

Again, that wars cost money is not a 
sufficing argument against that method of 
settling disputes. The World War did 
cost money. National debts jumped be- 
cause of it from forty-five to two hundred 
sixty-five billions of dollars. The per 
capita debt of our United States increased 
from ten to over two hundred twenty-five 
dollars; of Great Britain from seventy- 
eight to eight-hundred-fifty dollars; of 
France from one hundred-sixty to eleven 
hundred-fifty dollars. The World War 
cost in money one thousand Panama 
Canals, and the costs are still mounting. 
But honest men, business men feel that 
there are evils worse than the loss of 
money. 

War means death. But sensible men 
are not convinced that the killing of men 
means that war is never justified. They 
do not believe that soldiers are murderers 
by profession. As a result of the World 
War, thirteen million young men were 
killed and as many more ruined for life. 
Our United States War Department esti- 
mated in 1924 that there had been thirty- 
seven and one-half million casualties dur- 
ing the War. Of course, this was all a 
very terrible business. There is unloveli- 
ness enough about war to justify Emer- 
son’s indictment of it as “an epidemic of 
insanity” ; Jefferson’s “that it is the great- 
est of human evils”; Gladstone’s “that it 
is the original sin of nations” ; and George 
Washington’s that it is a “plague to man- 
kind.” The practical man would agree to 
all of these sentiments. He would grant 
that the history of the last three thousand 
five hundred years with its thirteen years 
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of war to one of peace is a monstrous re- 
flection upon the collective wisdom of men. 
But he insists that there are things worse 
than death. He refuses to condemn as 
murderers the men who fought on his side 
during the War of the Revolution, during 
the Civil War, or in any other war. He 
knows that human nature rises to great 
heights in time of war. He resents any 
reflection upon that son of his who gave 
up his life on some field in France. He 
will not listen with patience to any un- 
qualified condemnation of that thing in 
our human nature which builds monu- 
ments to our soldier and sailor dead. 

And still he is opposed to war, this our 
man of affairs. If pressed to state the 
intellectually satisfying reasons for his 
condemnation of war, he would say at 
the last that wars between nations are 
an evil because wars may be won and 
justice defeated. He would remind you 
that society has taken away from the 
strong man the right to control the little 
man. Disputes between persons are no 
longer legally adjusted with fists. Men 
insist that such disputes shall be settled 
by the principles of law and equity, and 
this in the name of justice. And so today 
in the case of disputes between nations no 
issue can be said to be settled until it has 
been settled right. War is no longer a 
guarantee of such a right settlement. 
Thus there is an intellectually satisfying 
condemnation of war. Wars may be won 
and justice defeated. 

The practical man of today sees little 
hope of overcoming war by the incan- 
tation of phrases. He hears men say- 
ing that the cure of war is “education,” 
others that it is “democracy,” others 
that it is “international understand- 
ing,” others that it is “constructive 
effort,” others that it is “social justice,” 
others that it is “the removal of the eco- 
nomic causes of war,” others that it is to 
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“cut out military training in our public 
schools,” others that it is “disarmament,” 
others that it is “collective force,’ others 
that it is “religion,” or “love.” But the 
man of action feels that there is something 
hollow about these phrases. He seeks a 
method of overcoming war that squares 
with his experience. He would base it 
upon the most fundamental fact in the be- 
havior of nations. He conceives that fact to 
be that states can be counted upon to pur- 
sue their interests as they see them. The 
one method of overcoming war, therefore, 
is to provide other ways for peoples to 
achieve their interests, lead them as best 
we may to prefer these ways, and trust 
habit to do the rest. For this reason, our 
most thoughtful men are peculiarly in- 
terested in that portion of the pact of 
Paris for the renunciation of war which 
limits the future settlement of interna- 
tional disputes to “pacific means.” After 
the adoption of this pact there will remain 
the job of clarifying, estabalishing, using 
these “pacific means.” If an agrieved na- 
tion see that it can achieve its interests by 
methods duly set up and agreed upon with- 
out recourse to war, the chances are that 
there will be no war. 

Since the practical man of affairs is 
most interested in the development of 
workable methods for this peaceable set- 
tlement of disputes, his first step is 
to examine the field and to find out 
what is already being done toward the de- 
velopment of these pacific means. With 
Patrick Henry he is greatly influenced by 
the lamp of experience. He finds in the 
world a number of leagues more or less 
concerned to develop these pacific means 
in many a specific instance. There is the 
British League of Nations with States in 
Europe, in the Near and the Far East, 
and some twenty dependencies in Africa, 
and others in the Western Hemisphere 
and Australasia, operating pacific settle- 
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ments on a large scale. There is the Union 
of Soviet-Socialist Republics, including 
White Russia, the Ukraine, Uzbek and 
Turcamon, Armenia, Georgia, Azerbaijan, 
and the Russian Socialist Federal Soviet 
Republics, with its fourteen autonomous 
areas. There is the Republic of China, 
with its eighteen provinces, and its domin- 
ions of Sinkiang, Manchuria, Mongolia, 
and Tibet. There is Continental Europe, 
outside the Union of Soviets, with its 
twenty-six states, operating together in a 
variety of ways, some of them little leagues 
within themselves with possesions in vari- 
ous parts of the world. There is the Pan- 
American Union with its twenty-one Re- 
publics organized with a common center at 
Washington, with recurring conferences in 
behalf of their common interest. There 
is the League of Nations with head- 
quarters at Geneva, with its diploma- 
tic, political, and quasi military alliance 
of some fifty-seven nations. There is our 
own United States of America with its 
union of free, sovereign, independent 
States. There is the history of our own 
country with its settlement of disputes 
with other governments by direct negotia- 
tions, by good offices, by mediation, by 
commissions of inquiry, by councils of 
conciliation, by arbitration and the judi- 
cial settlement of international disputes. 
There is our well-known faith in recurring 
conferences in the interest of international 
law and of the further processes of justice 
between nations. These facts are of im- 
portance to the business man who wishes 
to key his activities for peace to the known 
and tried. 

Our hard-headed man of today is par- 
ticularly impressed by the experiences of 
our States with each other. He recalls 
that we have been able to adjust the in- 
terests of large and small States, wholly 
to overcome the difficulties involved in the 
thorny problem of the equality of States. 


He is encouraged by the fact that over one 
hundred twenty disputes between States 
of our Union have been settled to the sat- 
isfaction of all hands without recourse to 
war. He likes our method of settling 
such disputes in accord with the theory 
that we are a government of laws and 
not of men. He approves of our meth- 
ods of settling disputes between States 
in accord with the principle of give 
and take in the interest of all, and of our 
emphasis on voluntary settlement. He is 
sufficiently familiar with our form of gov- 
ernment to know that we have eliminated 
all thought of a Union of States with the 
view of coercing any one of them by force 
of arms. He looks with disfavor upon 
any proposal to set up an international 
organization of men with power to coerce 
States by guns and bayonets as an agency 
for peace. The thoughtful man finds the 
hopeful agencies for peace resting, like 
sovereignty itself, upon mutual consent. 
He looks upon our Government and finds 
that we have never had in America, for 
example, a compulsory labor law. Em- 
barrassed as he often is by labor problems, 
yet he favors no such kind of law. The 
two watchwords of any hopeful peace 
movement for labor and capital, for na- 
tion and nation, are, first, desire; and, 
second, method. 

Summarizing, therefore, the business 
man’s outlook on the peace movement at 
this the beginning of another year, we 
find in that movement certain theoretical 
features that are discredited and some 
probably discreditable. There is, however, 
a common reason for condemning war, 
upon which all thoughtful business men 
can agree. The creditable way out of the 
world’s maze lies along the habitual use 
by the nations of methods other than war 
for achieving their interests. It is not 
necessary to seek far for such methods. 
They are very close at hand. 
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TWO BASIC THINGS FOR THE 
ARBITRATION CONFERENCE 


HE INTERNATIONAL Conference 

of American States on Conciliation 
and Arbitration opened in the Hall of the 
Americas of the Pan American Union, 
Washington, at eleven fifteen A. M., Mon- 
day, December 10. President Coolidge ad- 
dressed the meeting; as did Secretary 
Kellogg, President of the Conference. 

The purpose of the Conference is to 
enable the American Republics to adopt 
obligatory arbitration as the means which 
they will employ for the pacific solution of 
their international differences of a juridi- 
cal character. The Conference has divided. 
this work into two parts, one relating to 
conciliation, and the other to arbitration. 
Mr. Hughes has already argued that the 
Conference at Havana adopted in its reso- 
lution a distinction between differences of 
a juridical character and those which are 
not of a juridical character. The learned 
jurist went on to point out that that leaves 
open for the Washington Conference the 
question “What are to be regarded as dif- 
ferences of a juridical character, and how 
shall they be defined, if a definition is 
tenable ?” 

Of course this is a lawyer’s way of go- 
ing about the business. But there are two 
much deeper things facing the Washing- 
ton Conference. One is that there are no 
issues between States, political or whatso- 
ever, which may not with the consent of 
the parties become juridical. This is true 
of issues between States of our American 
Union. As far back as 1838, our Su- 
preme Court held that when two States 
submit a controversy between them to a 
court of law or equity, that they by that 
agreement give power to the court to de- 
cide according to the appropriate law of 
the case, and that in that way the court 
acquires jurisdiction over the parties by 
their consent and their delegated author- 
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ity. If this Conference, sustained by this 
fact in our practice, should extend the 
principle to cases between states of this 
hemisphere, there would then be for 
America no international controversies 
that may not be made juridical. When 
juridical, they would naturally be sub- 
mitted for judicial settlement. If the 
states of our Western Hemisphere were 
to accept this precedent of our Supreme 
Court, their simple course would be to 
concentrate upon the machinery of jus- 
tice. It appears to us that this Confer- 
ence is peculiarly fitted to show the way 
for the further development of judicial 
processes in this Hemisphere. Not to do 
this would spell unnecessary failure for 
the Conference. There should be a Per- 
manent Court of International Justice for 
the Western Hemisphere. 

There is another fact which the friends 
of Pan America cannot ignore. It is of 
special importance for this Conference. 
That fact is that Pan-Americanism is un- 
necessarily impalpable. Professor Camilo 
Barcia Trelles, a distinguished Spanish 
authority on international law, is now in 
this country. Writing in La Prensa of 
New York, he has expressed surprise at 
the lack of any real organization among 
the American nations. His view is that 
without such organization it cannot be ex- 
pected that difficulties arising between na- 
tions of the Western Hemisphere can he 
solved promptly and without recourse to 
the interposition of violence. He finds 
our boasted Pan-Americanism to be largely 
a theoretical creation, a diplomatic tend- 
ency, and rather artificial. 

There is need for real constructive 
work in the interest of a creative plan. 
Such a plan would have to include a Con- 
vention of Arbitration without any dena- 
turing reservations. Back in 1911, Presi- 
dent William Howard Taft favored the 
arbitration of all international disputes. 
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Is there any hope that our United States 
has developed sufficiently to accept now 
the principle of arbitration for all con- 
flicts? The friendly interest in the Kel- 
logg arbitration pact would indicate that 
there is more hope now than seventeen 
years ago. The thorny question of inter- 
vention cannot be answered until this 
prior question, will we accept arbitration 
for all conflicts, has been decided. It all 
boils down to the proposal to eliminate 
once and for all the use of military co- 
ercion as an agency for the execution of 
policy. Then and not until then will 
Pan-Americanism rise to the importance 
which its friends desire for it. 

Professor Barcia says in his article to 
La Prensa that Spain has been working 
out through the centuries a juridical inter- 
pretation of aggression. Her theologians 
and moralists have held that he who vio- 
lates the rights of man stands accused by 
the community of peoples, and that he 
should make reparations for the wronged 
community. The professor points out 
that this position is gaining ground 
slowly in the League of Nations. In her 
attempts to decide what is aggression, 
Spain, it appears, has eliminated every 
difficulty, and that often in her relations 
with certain American Republics. She 
has achieved this by making arbitral con- 
ventions in which the contesting parties 
consent to settle juridically, that is to say 
intelligently, all questions of whatever 
nature that may arise between them, and 
that without exception. In that way 
Spain is giving substance to the phrase 
“impossible war.” 

The Washington Conference has already 
rendered a great service by showing 
Bolivia and Paraguay a way out of a very 
serious situation. From what is already 
known, it seems sure that conciliation and 
arbitration will be more fully clarified be- 
fore these talented men return to their 


homes. There remain, however, two 
other most important opportunities: to 
lay the firm and enduring foundations for 
the judicial settlement of all otherwise 
irreconcilable disputes; and, second, to 
build up the Pan American Union as an 
agency for the promotion of justice and 
the gradual] elimination of military force 
as a dictator of policy in the Western 
Hemisphere. 

Here is a chance for Mr. Hughes to 
sweep this Hemisphere, as he did the 
Washington Arms Conference, with the 
fire of a moral enthusiasm that will be 
irresistible, and plant forever another 
milestone along our winding road to a 
warless world. 


TREATY IN THE SENATE 


The multilateral treaty for the renun- 
ciation of war was reported to the Senate 
on December 19, the Committee on For- 
eign Relations of the Senate recommend- 
ing its ratification, with the vote of 14-2, 
two members not voting. 

Simultaneously with the presentation of 
the report, Senator Borah, Chairman of 
the Committee, reported without recom- 
mendation the resolution introduced by 
Senator Moses, proposing to define the 
Senate’s understanding of the treaty. 
Senator Moses wishes his resolution to be 
debated concurrently with the treaty, 
although he is willing to have the treaty 
and his resolution voted on separately. 

It is clear that the treaty, either with 
or without the Moses Resolution, will pass 
the Senate. Since the Moses Resolution 
may be construed as a reservation of the 
Treaty, it is important to note what the 


resolution is. It is worded as follows: 


“Resolved that the Senate of the United 
States declares that in advising and con- 
senting to the multilateral treaty it does 
so with the understanding: 

1. That the treaty does not impair or 
abridge the right of the United States to 
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defend its territory or other vital inter- 
ests in accordance with the traditional 
American policies ; 

2. That the treaty imposes no obliga- 
tion on the United States to resort to 
coercive or punitive measures against any 
offending nation ; 

3. That the treaty does not obligate the 
United States to the conditions of any 
treaty to which the United States is not 
a party; 

4. The Secretary of State is requested 
to forward a copy of this resolution to the 
representatives of the other powers.” 


There is nothing in this resolution to 
disturb any friend of the treaty. Its 
views have been set forth in the corre- 
spondence between Mr. Kellogg and Great 
Britain and between this country and 
France. The treaty does not deny to any 
signatory the right of self-defense. There 
is nothing in it that carries an obligation, 
legal or moral, to wage war in its defense, 
or to support treaties to which the United 
States is not a party. In our judgment 
the Moses Resolution is quite unnecessary. 
If in order to assure the ratification of the 
Treaty by the Senate, the Senate should 
insist also upon passing the Moses Resolu- 
tion, so be it. 





RAILWAY LABOR DISPUTES 
AND THE PEACE MOVEMENT 


The Board of Mediation, set up under 
the “Railway Labor Act” of 1926, is work- 
ing out the problem of settling disputes 
between the employers and employees of 
our interstate railways, in accordance with 
principles some of which must apply in 
the settlement of international disputes. 
The fundamental purposes of the Board 
are to provide methods for settling ques- 
tions arising between employees and car- 
riers promptly and peaceably through the 
medium of conferences, adjustment boards, 
mediation, and arbitration ; second, to pro- 
vide, in cases of differences not adjusted 
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by a carrier and its employees, for the ap- 
pointment of an emergency board by the 
President, who, in the language of Hon- 
orable Samuel E. Winslow, Chairman of 
the Board, “shall be advised by the Board 
of Mediation when in the judgment of 
such Board a substantial interruption of 
interstate commerce to a degree such as to 
deprive any section of the country of its 
essential transportation service is abso- 
lutely threatening. The President may, 
therefore, appoint such number of persons 
as he considers desirable to serve as an 
emergency board.” 

It is provided in the law that this 
emergency board shall investigate the facts 
of a given case, and report within thirty 
days to the President. The board has no 
power to compel anybody to do anything. 
Its whole purpose is to be helpful, and to 
bring about as far as possible a voluntary 
agreement between the parties. 

The law goes further. If an issue can- 
not be settled, a Board of Arbitration may 
be estabalished at the request of the Board 
of Mediation. 

The interesting thing about all this is 
that it is the product of experience. 
Everyone associated with the plan accepts 
the view that the more voluntary settle- 
ments there are between carriers and em- 
ployees, the better. 

In the earlier efforts at mediation in 
this class of cases, the words “fight” and 
“dispute” were freely used, both indicat- 
ing that the parties approached each other 
in a spirit of hostility. The discussions 
were frequently between the carriers as 
representing “economic power,” and em- 
ployees as representing “numerical 
strength.” Today the practise is to sub- 
stitute for such thorny words the more 
appropriate terms “problem” and “dis- 
cussion.” The result of this new approach 
is already beneficent. The problems are 
discussed on their own merits in the in- 
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terest of all-around fairness. While no 
two cases are exactly alike, these simple, 
fundamental principles apply to them all. 

Through the years there has grown up 
a variety of precedents and rules of pro- 
cedure. These precedents and rules are 
being modified under the new methods of 
procedure. In this way there is develop- 
ing a promising kind of law which will 
prove to be of service in the cases that 
are sure to come up in the future. In any 
event the processes now being employed 
by the Board of Mediation cannot help but 
promote friendly settlement and lessen the 
dangers and losses of strikes. There is 
more than one evidence that we have here 
a hopeful effort to bring about the estab- 
lishment of respectful and accommodating 
mental attitudes, with the inevitable result 
that acrimonious activities must lessen, 
and the intellectual procedures of justice 
increase. 

The most hopeful thing in the whole 
business is the elimination of all threats 
of coercion. Throughout the history of 
our Federal labor laws, Congress has con- 
sistently refused to pass any such laws 
with “teeth” in them. There is no demand 
in our public opinion for any such kind of 
a “league to enforce peace.” The aim of 
the law is to bring about a desire and a 
method for the voluntary settlement of 
issues, if possible, without outside assist- 
ance or pressure. At the last there may 
be a necessity for some government agency 
whose findings can be accepted by both 
sides as fair and equitable. Changing of 
course to meet economic conditions, the 
abiding principle is that each party shall 
stand willing to give and take in the in- 
terest of all, including of course the 
public. 

The men responsible for the carrying 
out of this law are interested in safe- 
guarding the public interest, which means 
the well-being of the greatest number. 
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They believe that the fewer laws there are 
the better. They are aiming to promote 
goodwill between the employees and em- 
ployer. The whole business is to promote 
the -solution of problems in accordance 
with the principles of fairness, which are, 
of course, the essence of justice. 

Here in a small compass are the spirit 
and the methods for the peace movement 
of the world, at this the beginning of a 
New Year. 





MR. BRITTEN AND THE INTER- 
PARLIAMENTARY UNION 


HE INTERPARLIAMENTARY 

Union has been brought so perma- 
nently to public notice by Congress- 
man Fred Britten’s proposal to Britain’s 
Prime Minister that the problem of naval 
limitations be discussed directly by the 
representatives of our Congress and the 
House of Commons, that it is well to re- 
call just what the Interparliamentary 
Union is. This is the more germane since 
Representative Britten, Chairman of the 
House Committee on Naval Affairs, has 
announced that if no better plan presents 
itself, he will bring up the subject of fur- 
ther naval limitation at the Interparlia- 
mentary Conference in Geneva, in Au- 
gust, 1929. Congressman Britten evi- 
dently believes that only good can come 
from frank, open discussions by the 
chosen representatives of the people. 

In a letter to a member of the British 
Parliament, December 15, Mr. Britten 
went on to point out that: “The time has 
passed when millions of men and women 
can be tricked or blundered into war by 
ambitious executivies or irresponsible dip- 
lomats. Secret so-called diplomatic un- 
derstanding and mysterious treaties af- 
fecting the very life of the nation are out 
of place in a world desiring peace and a 
world of opportunity. 
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“So long as no agreement is reached for 
at least a paper equality on the seas, every 
appropriation for warship construction in 
either England or the United States will 
be looked upon as money wasted in com- 
petitive construction ; when, in fact, these 
appropriations might reasonably be con- 
strued in the interest of world peace. . . . 

“T had hoped that members of the Brit- 
ish and American Groups of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union might meet on equal 
grounds even before August of 1929, when 
parliamentarians from all leading na- 
tions will convene at Geneva. 

“If no better plan presents itself, it is 
my intention to propose at the Geneva 
Conference the adoption and endorsement 
of frequent personal contacts between the 
representatives of two or more nations 
without waiting for our annual general 
meeting. Specific problems applying only 
to those nations may then be publicly 
discussed.” 

The Interparliamentary Union was 
formed upon the initiative of William Ran- 
dal Cremer of the British House of Com- 
mons, with the cooperation of M. Frederic 
Passy of the French Chamber of Deputies, 
at Paris, in 1888. The organization which 
they planned and which they named “The 
Interparliamentary Conference for Inter- 
national Arbitration,” held its first Con- 
ference in the City of Paris in 1899. The 
primary purpose of the founders was to 
promote arbitration treaties between the 
United States, France, and Great Britain. 
It was agreed at the outset that members 
of other parliaments, who had made them- 
selves known by their devotion to the same 
ideals, should be admitted. This first 
Conference of 1889 was held, June 29 and 
30, in connection with the Paris Exposi- 
tion. There were delegates from France, 
Great Britain, Italy, Belgium, Denmark, 
Hungary, Liberia, Spain, and the United 
States. Frederic Passy was elected Presi- 
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dent. The Conferences gradually took the 
form of a permanent organization. 

Since the preliminary gathering of 
1888, regular Conferences have been held 
as follows: First, in Paris, 1889; Second, 
in London, 1890; Third, in Rome, 1891; 
Fourth, in Berne, 1892; Fifth, at The 
Hague, 1894; Sixth, at Brussels, 1895; 
Seventh, at Budapest, 1896; Eighth, at 
Brussels, 1897; Ninth, at Christiania, 
1899; Tenth, at Paris, 1900; Eleventh, at 
Vienna, 1903; Twelfth, at St. Louis, 
1904; Thirteenth, at Brussels, 1905; 
Fourteenth, at London, 1906; Fifteenth, 
at Berlin, 1908; Sixteenth, at Brussels, 
1910; Seventeenth, at Geneva, 1912; 
Eighteenth, at The Hague, 1913; Nine- 
teenth, at Stockholm, 1921; Twentieth, at 
Vienna, 1922; Twenty-first, at Copen- 
hagen, 1923; Twenty-second, at Berne 


and Geneva, 1924; Twenty-third, at 
Washington, 1925; Twenty-fourth, at 
Paris, 1927; Twenty-fifth, at Berlin, 
1928. 


While there was a representative of the 
American Congress at the first Conference, 
and other American representatives at 
Brussels, Christiania, Paris, and Vienna, 
it was not until 1904, largely upon the 
initiative of Representative Richard Bart- 
holdt, that an American Group was 
formed. The Presidents of the American 
Group have been Mr. Bartholdt, from its 
organization to 1915; Representative 
James L. Slayden, of Texas, 1915-1919; 
Senator William B. McKinley, of Illinois, 
1919-1927; Senator Theodore E. Burton, 
of Ohio, 1927 to date. At the Twenty- 
third Conference in Washington in 1925, 
forty-one parliaments were represented. 

Since 1899, the name has been the In- 
terparliamentary Union. Prior to 1911, 
the Union devoted its attention to the 
pacific settlement of international dis- 
putes, the further organization of the So- 
ciety of Nations, problems of neutrality, 
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the limitation of armaments, the laws of 
war, an international prize court, and 
private international law. It carried on 
studies in the methods of mediation, good 
offices, commissions of inquiry, Court of 
Arbitration, and the organization of an 
international judiciary. Later it concen- 
trated upon the policies adopted at the 
Second Hague Conference and upon a 
provisional program for a third. There 
has been a tendency in later years to ex- 
tend the work of the Union over other 
questions pertaining to the development 
of peaceful relations between nations. 
The Union has achieved results. It had 
a direct influence upon the constitution 
of the Permanent Court of Arbitration, 
provided for at the First Hague Confer- 
ence in 1899. It was primarily responsi- 
ble for the calling of the Second Hague 
Conference in 1907. Its model arbitra- 
tion treaty received at the Second Hague 
Conference the votes of 32 out of the 44 
States represented. Perhaps its greatest 
achievement has been the promotion of 
intelligent relations between governments 
by enabling the parliamentarians of the 
world to get acquainted with each other. 
The work of the Interparliamentary 
Union is carried on by a Bureau with 
headquarters at Geneva, Switzerland. 
The Secretary-General is Dr. Christian L. 
Lange. There is a Council made up of 
two representatives of each of the parlia- 
ments, members of the Union. There is 
an Executive Committee, composed at 
present as follows: M. Fernand Bouisson, 
Speaker of the French Chamber of Depu- 
ties, President; Senator R. Dandurand, 
Canada; Dr. W. Schiicking, Germany; 
Senator H. La Fontaine, Belgium; Dr. L. 
Moltesen, Denmark. Between confer- 


ences the work of the Union is carried on 
by six commissions, all with representa- 
tives from each of the parliaments, as fol- 
lows: Political and Organization Ques- 
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tions; Juridical Questions; Economic and 
Financial Questions; Ethnic and Colo- 
nial Questions; the Reduction of Arma- 
ments; Social Questions. 

Over fifty percent of the United States 
Senators and of the members of the House 
of Representatives are members of the 
American Group. 

The officers of the American Group are 
as follows: President Theodore E. Bur- 
ton; Vice-Presidents, Andrew J. Monta- 
gue, Henry W. Temple; Treasurer, 
Adolph J. Sabath; Secretary, John J. 
McSwain; Executive Secretary, Arthur 
Deerin Call; Executive Committee, Theo- 
dore E. Burton, ex officio Chairman, Fred 
Britten, Tom Connally, Henry Allen 
Cooper, Clarence F. Lea, James C. Me- 
Laughlin, Alben W. Barkley, Charles 
Curtis, Joseph T. Robinson, and Claude 
A. Swanson. 

The American Group of the Interparlia- 
mentary Union has its office at 613 Colo- 
rado Building, Washington, D. C. 

In the light of these facts it would ap- 
pear that Congressman Britten, sensible 
of the spirit and purposes of the Inter- 
parliamentary Union, is bent upon en- 
larging its prestige and influence. There 
can be no harm in that. The executive 
and diplomatic branches of the govern- 
ments will naturally wish to encourage 
this important collaboration with their ef- 
forts to promote international understand- 
ing and goodwill. 


SENATOR THEODORE E. 
¢ BURTON 


December 15, last, Theodore E. Burton 
moved over from the House of Representa- 
tives to take up once more his duties as 
an Ohio member of the United States 
Senate. The day before, surrounded by 
his fellow members of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, he bade them farewell in a 
valedictory which we are pleased to print 
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elsewhere in these columns. His entrance 
once more into the United States Senate 
was but another step in an already dis- 
tinguished career, lasting through forty 
years of notable public service. Elected to 
the House of Representatives for the first 
time in 1888, Mr. Burton became an ex- 
pert in many fields, especially finance, 
inland waters, and international relations. 
From 1909 to 1915 he was a member of 
the United States Senate, where his ex- 
perience in the House enabled him to be 
of peculiar aid to our country at a time 
of great storm and stress. He returned 
to the House of Representatives in 1920, 
where again his great familiarity with 
matters of finance and international af- 
fairs proved to be of inestimable benefit. 
He has frankly said on various occasions 
that his desire to return to the Senate is 
primarily because of his interest in the 
problems of international peace. His 
membership in the Interparliamentary 
Union since the foundation of the Ameri- 
can Group in 1904, his many trips abroad, 
his presidency of the American Group of 
the Interparliamentary Union, an office 
which he now holds, his presidency of the 
American Peace Society during the years 
1911-1915 and of 1925-1928, all these will 
stand him well in hand as he tackles the 
new problems of the new day. 

Senator Burton will find no one in the 
Senate superior to him intellectually. He 
is a scholar in many fields. He is 
the author of a text on Financial Crises, 
of a life of John Sherman, of “Corpora- 
tions and the State,” of “Political Tenden- 
cies of the Time,” and of many papers on 
a wide variety of themes. He is power- 
ful and judicial in debate. His integrity 


is admired by all. Whether or not we call 
him a statesman of the old school, we 
must accept him as a statesman of the 
best school. 

From a rather intimate relationship, 
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lasting through many treasured years, the 
ApvocaTte oF Perace wishes the best 
of New Years, and all the joys commen- 
surate with his life of great fruitfulness, 
to Senator Theodore E. Burton, of Ohio. 


INJURY OF PROPERTY SEIZED 
IN TIME OF WAR 


HE ways of justice are sometimes far 

from simple. This fact stands out in 

a decision by the Supreme Court of the 

United States handed down under date of 
November 5, 1928. 

It appears that a woman, citizen of the 
United States, married a German citi- 
zen. By that act she became a German 
subject. During the war she was the 
owner of a certain house in Washington. 
It was determined in 1918 that she was an 
alien enemy. Our Government seized the 
premises and occupied them for office pur- 
poses for considerably over two years. At 
the end of that time the custodian re- 
turned the property to the woman. Dur- 
ing the occupation of the premises our 
Government made a number of alterations 
in the house. When the property was re- 
turned our Government paid the lady 
one hundred dollars a month for nine 
months—nine hundred dollars altogether. 

The lady brought action in the court, 
asking that it should ascertain and fix the 
amount due her for the use of the building 
and fix the damages sustained by the 
property. Since this was in fact an ac- 
tion against the United States, the real 
defendant in the premises, and since the 
United States cannot be sued except with 
its own consent, and since in this case the 
United States had not given its consent 
thus to be sued, and since the plaintiff 
became by her marriage a citizen of an- 
other country, and since only a “person 
not an enemy or ally of an enemy 
may institute a suit in equity 
to establish the interest, right, or title to 
a claim,” and since this particular action 
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is for a judgment for debt and damages, 
the woman’s petition has been denied. 

The Supreme Court itself has already 
held that Congress had authorized the 
seizure, use, or appropriation of such prop- 
erties, without any compensation to the 
owners; and the court now holds that 
“there is no constitutional prohibition 
against confiscation of enemy properties.” 

From this settled fact it would appear 
that laws in time of war have different 
foundations from the laws accepted in 
times of peace. The so-called laws of war 
seem to have little relation to those great 
rules of nature upon which the laws of 
peace necessarily rest. In a fundamental 
sense, war is the negation of law. 


THE NEW YEAR AND OUR 
OWN AFFAIRS 

The American Peace Society faces the 
New Year encouraged by the support of 
an increasing number of our country’s 
ablest men. From a sheaf of recent letters 
there is one from Thomas A. Marlow, ac- 
cepting his election as Director of the 
American Peace Society. Mr. Marlow is 
President of the Montana National Bank, 
and Chairman of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Helena. He says: “I have known 
for many years past of your organization 
and have always been in full and complete 
sympathy with it.” In a letter to Mr. 
Marlow, President Fortune wrote in part 
as follows: 

“For one hundred years it (the Amer- 
ican Peace Society) has been led and di- 
rected by men of national reputation for 
sagacious and sympathetic understanding 
of the cause of peace. Statesmen 
of every generation have worthily aided 
it in its aims and purposes. In the century 
of its existence, it has pursued purposes 
that are wholly consistent with our na- 
tional traditions and ideals. It constantly 
seeks wider support from men of ability 
whose patriotism and sincerity of purpose 
are beyond reproach in order that the 
greatest number of American citizens may 
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be brought to right thinking about inter- 
national peace.” 

Mr. F. B. Caswell, Vice-President and 
General Sales Manager of the Champion 
Spark Plug Company, of Toledo, Ohio, is 
another one of our Society’s new Di- 
rectors. Mr. Caswell, long a member of 
the American Peace Society, traveled ex- 
tensively in foreign lands, writes that he 
considers : 

“This is a very high honor and will be 
pleased to accept if the Board feels that 
he can be of service to the American Peace 
Society in which he has been interested 
for an even longer period than his mem- 
bership in the Society.” 

Mr. Arch C. Klumph, another one of 
our new Directors, is also a man of af- 
fairs. In addition to his numerous busi- 
ness connections, he has served as Presi- 
dent of the Cleveland Board of Lumber 
Dealers, President of the Cleveland Rotary 
Club, President of the Cleveland Builders’ 
Exchange, Director of Chamber of Com- 
merce. As International President of 
Rotary, Mr. Klumph was largely instru- 
mental in extending Rotary to all the 
civilized nations of the world. Mr. 
Klumph writes: 

“T deeply appreciate my appointment as 
a Director of this venerable Society and 


hope that by some word or gesture I may 
be of use to it.” 


Mr. David W. Teachout, another dis- 
tinguished business man of Cleveland, 
Ohio, writes: 


“The American Peace Society over 
many years in the history of the United 
States has stood as a steady influence to 
avoid war as the method of solving inter- 
national problems. If ever such an or- 
ganization were needed, this year and the 
coming years should give evidence of this 
permanent organization. A sane service 
has been rendered and a more positive 
influence in the future must be exerted. 

“As one of the Directors of the Amer- 
ican Peace Society, I am ready to take my 
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part at all times in endorsing arbitration 
as a means for settling international 
disputes.” 

The press has never been more generous 
in its treatment of the American Peace 
Society than today. 

There follows an editorial published on 
December 18, 1928, by the Indianapolis 
Star commenting on the cooperative re- 
lationship between the American Legion 


and the American Peace Society, and ex- 
pressing approval of the purposes of the 
two organizations. The editorial entitled 
“Partners of Peace” follows: 


“It is a peculiarly fortunate partner- 
ship which has been effected in the cause 
of peace between the American Legion 
and the American Peace Society. The 
mutual expressions of goodwill and the 
promises of loyal cooperation not only 
multiply the opportunities for fruitful en- 
deavor, but enhance the prestige of both 
organizations in the eyes of the general 
public. Regardless of the unimpeachable 
motives of each, there are doubtless some 
who regard the program of the Legion as 
tending toward the maintenance of un- 
necessarily large armament. On the other 
hand, there are others who may be preju- 
diced against the peace society because of 
the pacifist motives which have cloaked 
the activities of several other groups oper- 
ating under the alluring title of peace. 

“The Legion and the American Peace 
Society see the pitfalls attending any 
revolutionary program in the interests of 
world amity. They realize that a militant 
nationalism, racial animosities and age- 
old suspicion—in other words, human 
nature—cannot be changed in a day. The 
security of the richest nation on the globe 
must be assured by reasonable armament, 
just as police are employed to protect in- 
dividual life and property. The Legion, 
its war experience still fresh in memory, 
desires no repetition of that horrible 
period. The members of the peace society 
are laboring to promote international 
justice. The combination tends in every 


way to increase national confidence in the 
outcome of their common endeavor. 

“Tt must be a source of gratification to 
every Hoosier that, by a particular coinci- 
dence, leaders of both these organizations 
come from Indiana. 


Paul V. McNutt, 
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active for several years in Legion and 
educational work, hails from Indiana 
University. William Fortune, recently 
honored with the presidency of the peace 
society, has participated in various civic 
movements in Indianapolis and has been 
especially identified with the work of the 
Red Cross. Their followers approach the 
problem with the same thought—that 
peace can be made possible only through 
applying the principles of justice in inter- 
course between nations.” 





RESIDENT COOLIDGE when asked 
if the United States would help in the 
revision of the Dawes Plan toward the fur- 
ther settlement of the reparations problem 
in Europe has countered rather neatly. He 
would like to see the question of German 


reparations settled by the Europeans 
themselves. Of course, if they are unable 


to do this the United States would prob- 
ably be willing to officiate at least unoffi- 
cially. The President would like to have 
Europe understand that this country does 
not interfere in other countries unless it 
is obliged to do so; but if the Europeans 
cannot settle their controversy without 
help and the United States responds, the 
President does not see why the United 
States should be criticized in European 
quarters if it makes a like response 
when it is asked, say, in Central America. 
There is a certain inescapable logic in 
Mr. Coolidge’s position. Too, we approve 
the President’s desire, if the United 
States is asked to send experts to partici- 
pate with others on the matter of repara- 
tions, that these experts should all come 
free to exercise their judgment, unham- 
pered by instructions from the govern- 
ments. 


“7 ADIES FIRST,” according to Ameri- 

can methods, is all wrong in theory. 
At least that is the view of Mr. Kinsen 
Kubota, Director of the Promotion Sec- 
tion of the Matsuzakaya Department Store 
in Ueno, Japan. Mr. Kubota has recently 
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returned from the United States, where 
he studied our department stores. His 
views on our practice of “ladies first” are, 
according to The Trans-Pacific, as follows: 


“Japanese educators, religious workers, 
and parents must see to it that Japanese 
girls do not adopt the manner of American 
women, particularly the creed of ‘ladies 
first,’ because such a mode of living for 
Japanese society would mean the downfall 
of the nation. I do not want Japanese 
women to be persecuted and abused as 
many of them were in the past, but the 
Japanese women should never be petted 
in the name of ‘ladies first’ as in America. 
I insist on justice and humanity first in- 
stead of ‘ladies first.’ ” 





HE NON-RESISTANT Menonnites 

living in Paraguay have found that 
changing one’s geographical position is no 
sure guarantee of peace. Not so long ago 
these very Menonnites were living in West- 
ern Canada and in various parts of our 
Western United States. Since one of their 
fundamental principles is that they under 
no circumstances may bear arms, even in 
their own defense, they found themselves 
greatly disturbed during the World War. 
Shortly after the War, therefore, they sent 
investigators to various parts of the World, 
with the view of finding if possible a loca- 
tion for a colony where they might live 
in accordance with their principles of 
peace. 
years ago, to accept the grant of a large 
area of land in Paraguay, in about the 
center of the region known as the Gran 
About two thousand five hundred 
of them moved to those lands, mostly 


They finally chose, about three 


Chaco. 


from Canada, and they had come to be- 
lieve that they had found at last the place 
they long had sought. 
Covenant with them to give them the 
land, build forts, and establish military 
posts to protect them from the rather 
dangerous Indian tribes of that region. 


Paraguay made a 


Paraguay also granted them and their 
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descendants immunity from bearing arms, 
even for the national defense of Paraguay. 
On December 15, Fort Boquerén, built and 
manned by Paraguay to protect these 
Menonnites, was the very first Paraguayan 
fort to be captured by the Bolivians in 
the recent outbreak of hostilities. In our 
modern world the ways of the non-resist- 
ant are indeed difficult. 





HE Better America Federation of 

California, with headquarters at 724 
South Spring Street, Los Angeles, sets for 
itself the following aims: To reawaken 
in America the realization of the responsi- 
bilities of statesmanship ; to induce a more 
general and intelligent acceptance of those 
responsibilities ; to oppose, through printed 
and spoken word, all efforts to substitute 
any other theories of government in place 
of the Constitution of the United States; 
to oppose the development of class con- 
sciousness and class domination of govern- 
ment, business or society; to demonstrate 
that the interest of employers and em- 
ployees are mutual, and that the prosperity 
of both depends upon each accepting and 
adhering to the Golden Rule; to support 
the employer and employee in all the 
rights guaranteed them under the rights 
of the Constitution of the United States; 
to defend the right of private property as 
the only practical incentive to the full 
exercise of individual energy, skill, and 
thrift. We are glad to associate ourselves 
with these high purposes. We would that 
the Better America Federation of Cali- 
fornia might see fit to extend its pro- 
gram to include a finer relationship be- 
tween our country and the other powers 
of the world. 


“*aACT WELL YOUR part, there all the 
honor lies.” Why not begin the New 
Year diary with that? 
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A WAR IS FORESTALLED 


HE PAN AMERICAN Arbitration 

Conference, called to advance obliga- 
tory arbitration for the pacific settlement 
of international differences of a juridical 
character, met a concrete situation on its 
opening day. Distinguished delegates 
from twenty of the twenty-one American 
Republics were present, our Secretary of 
State and Charles Evans Hughes repre- 
senting the United States. It was gener- 
ally believed by informed persons that the 
conference would in all probability achieve 
results of importance. Mr. Hoover’s tour 
of Latin America was happily timed to aid 
the conference. Of a sudden the confer- 
rees found themselves faced with an un- 
foreseen problem, the prospect of war be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay. 

The issue between Bolivia and Para- 
guay, out of which sprang this threat of 
war, concerns the boundary between the 
two countries. The exact location of this 
boundary has been in dispute since these 
governments attained their independence. 
Territory to the extent of practically one 
hundred thousand square miles is involved. 
It appears that in the early morning of 
December 6, Paraguayan troops captured 
the garrison of twenty-five Bolivian sol- 
diers at a military post called Vanguardia. 
Some Bolivian soldiers, including two of- 
ficers were killed. The people of Bolivia 
were greatly incensed. Diplomatic rela- 
tions between the two countries were 


severed. Bolivia insisted upon “moral 


reparations,” which were interpreted to 
mean an apology. The apology not forth- 
coming, Bolivia attacked and captured a 
Paraguayan fort, with a number of casual- 


ties on both sides. It all looked very much 
like war. Indeed President Siles of 
Bolivia ordered the Bolivian Minister to 
retire as delegate to the Washington Con- 
ference. On December 10, Dr. Maurtua, 
delegate from Peru, submitted to the Con- 
ference a resolution, which was seconded 
by Dr. Orestes Ferrara, the Cuban Am- 
bassador. The resolution read as follows: 


“The International Conference of 
American States on Conciliation and Ar- 
bitration, assembled at Washington for the 
purpose of determining the procedure for 
the pacific settlement of their interna- 
tional difference, 

“Unanimously resolves: 

“(1) To express to the governments of 
sister republics of Bolivia and Paraguay 
the keen desire and the hope which it 
entertains that their present differences 
shall be arranged pacifically and in a spirit 
of justice, concord, and of fraternity. 

(2) To convey in a cordial and respect- 
ful manner to those governments, in con- 
formity with the tradition of this con- 
tinent and with the general practices of 
modern international law that nations 
under circumstances such as the present 
have at their disposal organisms and 
means adequate and efficient to find solu- 
tions which harmonize the preservation 
of peace with the rights of State. 

“(3) To transmit this resolution by 
telegraph to the governments of Bolivia 
and Paraguay. 

“(4) To form a committee which shall 
report to the conference with respect to 
the conciliatory action which, if necessary, 
it might render, cooperating with the in- 
strumentalities now employed in the 
friendly solution of the problem.” 


On December 14, Secretary Kellogg, 
Chairman of the Washington Conference, 
sent in identical notes to the Minister of 
Foreign Affairs of Bolivia and to the Min- 
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ister of Foreign Affairs of Paraguay the 
following message: 

“T have the honor to transmit to your 
Excellency the following report of the 
special commission of the conference to- 
gether with a resolution, both unanimously 
adopted by the International Conference 
of American States on Conciliation and 
Arbitration, with the exception of Para- 
guay, which refrained from voting, and 
Bolivia, whose representative was not 
present.” 


Text of Committee Report 


The committee report read as follows: 


“The committee charged with report- 
ing to the conference on the conciliatory 
action that may be appropriate with re- 
spect to the incident between the republics 
of Bolivia and Paraguay, after being in- 
formed of the replies received from both 
nations to the cable message sent by the 
chairman of this Conference on Concilia- 
tion and Arbitration, considers that the 
conference in plenary session is called 
upon to decide upon the course which 
should be followed. 

“Nevertheless, the committee deems it 
to be its duty to suggest to the conference 
a concrete proposal to the end that the 
principles of conciliation and arbitration 
in support of which it was convened may 
find their most sincere and their friendli- 
est application in this case. 

“In accordance with American tradi- 
tion, in general, as shown by the anteced- 
ent expressions of hope, and Pan-American 
resolutions, and also in conformity with 
the measures adopted during the last years 
for the maintenance of world peace, the 
conference may take a prudent and effec- 
tive course with the assurance of general 
approval of its endeavor. 

“The friendly proceedings of an assem- 
bly of sister republics must find favorable 
echo and most sympathetic reception, espe- 
cially in the spirit of the nations directly 
interested in the incident. Those proceed- 
ings show the degree of solidarity and 
affection by which the other countries of 
the hemisphere feel bound to them. 

“Animated by these sentiments, and 
without assuming any political attitude 
beyond the appropriate purposes of this 
conference, the committee proposes to this 
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assembly that the conference proffer its 
good offices to the interested parties for the 
purpose of promoting suitable conciliatory 
measures with the aim of preserving the 
principle of conciliation and arbitration 
as a solid foundation of international life.” 


Text of the Resolution 


The resolution reads as follows: 

“The conference resolves : 

“1. To proffer its good offices to the in- 
terested parties for the purpose of pro- 
moting suitable conciliatory measures, 
with the aim of preserving the principle of 
conciliation and arbitration as a solid 
foundation of international life. 

“2. To continue the Special Committee 
charged with considering and reporting to 
the conference on the developments which 
may take place in the incident between 
the Republics of Bolivia and Paraguay.” 


And yet, as late as December 16, it was 
widely believed in Washington that war 
between Bolivia and Paraguay was in- 
evitable. The League of Nations took ac- 
tion, sending communications to both 
belligerents. Argentina worked valiantly 
in an effort to avoid the war. Chile ex- 
tended her good offices. The Pope sent a 
communication to the Presidents of Boli- 
via and Paraguay, urging them to do 
everything in their power to spare their 
countries and humanity the scourge of 
war. 

December 18, the Bolivian Foreign Of- 
fice made public its reply to Secretary 
Kellogg. The Foreign Minister said: 


“This is to say that the Bolivian Gov- 
ernment accepts the good offices of the 
Conference for Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion over which you preside. 

“In this regrettable conflict created by 
the unjustified aggression on the part of 
Paraguay, the Bolivian Government limits 
itself to the stand imposed by the unes- 
capable necessity to protect her dignity 
and sovereignty and to conform to the 
most rigid principles of international 
practice. 

“Bolivia has not mobilized her army, as 
the conference knows. Paraguay after at- 
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tacking Bolivia, and for the purpose of 
minimizing the gravity of their offense, 
immediately took recourse to and solicited 
application of the Gondra pact which had 
not been ratified by Bolivia, and which it 
was not possible to accept because of the 
serious crisis in public opinion in my coun- 
try caused by that act of violence. 
Urge Attack Inquiry First 

“On entering upon your good offices, 
Bolivia requires that you investigate in 
the first place the attack on Fort Van- 
guardia without invoiving in the prelimi- 
nary inquiry the questions at the bottom 
of the dispute, which have been entrusted 
to arbitration within the procedure estab- 
lished by the Argentine suggestion of De- 
cember, 1927, and which was accepted by 
both countries. 

“My government has expressed to Presi- 
dent Irigoyan of Argentina respect for his 
good offices for the purpose of renewing 
efforts for a settlement of the dispute be- 
tween Bolivia and Paraguay. 

“Bolivia accepts the good offices of the 
Conference of Conciliation and Arbitra- 
tion, renders homage to the spirit of the 
Americas and reiterates her adhesion to 
the principles of justice which inspired 
her conduct and policy.” 

At half past eight, December 18, Secre- 
tary of State Kellogg announced that he 
had received the acceptance from Bolivia 
of the good offices of the Conference. 
Since Paraguay had already accepted the 
good offices of the Conferences, the whole 
matter was then in the hands of the Con- 
ference. At this writing, there is where 
the matter stands. 

It is not for us to decide the merits of 
the question involved between Bolivia and 
Paraguay. We are now of the opinion 
that neither side to the dispute contem- 
plated war. What happened in the Gran 
Chaco has happened between many coun- 
tries heretofore. Under what is called 
sometimes the law of the hot pursuit, or 
sometimes referred to as the law of neces- 
sity, governments carry on military activi- 
ties of a very warlike nature without 


calling it war. 
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The encouraging fact is that there was 
a conference of representatives from all 
the American republics with the exception 
of Argentina, including indeed official dele- 
gates from Bolivia and Paraguay them- 
selves, meeting in Washington; that this 
conference offered its good offices; that 
these good offices were accepted, and that 
there is now no war between these two 
countries. 


OUR NAVY 
increase the 


5 le PROPOSAL to 
cruiser strength of our United 


States, at the same time we are approving 
the Paris Pact for the renunciation of war, 
has aroused considerable discussion in this 
country and abroad. Before considering 
the Cruiser Bill, which passed the House 
of Representatives, March 17, 1928, and is 
now before the Senate, our readers may 
wish to review something of our country’s 
naval history. The original Coolidge Pro- 
gram of a year ago has been materially 
reduced. 
The Original Program 

The five-year naval building program 
submitted by the administration to Con- 
gress for enactment at the last session 
called for the construction of 74 new 
vessels, including three fieet submarines 
left over from the 1916 program, at a 
total estimated cost of $740,000,000. The 
program was the largest ever proposed to 
Congress in time of peace. It is exceeded 
in the number of vessels proposed to be 
authorized only by the program adopted 
by Congress in August, 1916, seven 
months before the United States entered 
the World War. 

The new program called for five aircraft 
carriers, to cost $19,000,000 each, one to 
be laid down each year for five years; 
twenty-five 10,000-ton cruisers, to cost 
$17,000,000 each, five to be laid down each 
year for five years; nine destroyer leaders, 
to cost $5,000,000 each, four to be laid 
down the first year, four the second year, 
and one the third year; thirty-five sub- 
marines, to cost $5,000,000 each, seven to 
be laid down each year for five years. 
Under the building schedule submitted by 
the Secretary of the Navy for the informa- 
tion of the House Naval Affairs Commit- 
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tee, which, he said, carried the “full ap- 
proval of the President, * the first vessels 
called for in the new program would be 
laid down during the fiscal year 1929; all 
would be laid down within five years, and 
all would be completed within eight years. 

Secretary of the Navy Wilbur stated, 
in testimony before the House Naval Af- 
fairs Committee, January 12, 1928, that 
“we do not have today a first-class 
navy”—a statement Chairman Butler 
said would “shock the country.” The ves- 
sels provided in the-administration pro- 
gram were necessary, Wilbur said, to give 
the country a “first-class navy.” 


The program proposed, if carried out, will 
create a properly constituted fleet, will fur- 
nish sufficient strength to insure the protec- 
tion of the legal rights of our citizens under 
international law, provide refuge in time of 
disorder, protect commerce, preserve our 
ocean routes of trade and provide adequate 
national defense. We have no such fleet at 
the present time. 


The Secretary said the average annual 
expenditure for the first five years of the 
new program would be $197,000,000, and 
for the eight years required to complete 
construction $136,000,000, including out- 
lays for ships already authorized. In 
1913 expenditures for naval construction 
totaled $29,436,786. 

Construction expenditures during the 
last fifteen years are shown in the follow- 
ing table, furnished by the Budget Bureau. 
The second column shows expenditures 
for operation of the navy and all other 
purposes, and the third column the total 
of naval expenditure, including construc- 
tion. 


Naval All other 
Fiscal construction naval Total 
year expenditures expenditures expenditures 
1913 $29,436,786 $104,655,631 $134,092,417 
1914 31,728,367 108,814,693 140,543,060 
1915 39,363,325 103,358,199 142,721,524 
1916 37,079,261 118,803,934 155,883,195 
1917 54,926,948 203,221,139 258,148,087 
1918 353,532,156 1,016,945,252 1,370,477,408 
1919 463,584,590 1,555,461,177 2,019,045,767 
1920 243,370,338 389,319,929 632,690,267 
1921 202,469,924 445,400,721 647,870,645 
1922 143,028,025 315,766,787 458.794.812 
1923 66,429,462 256,103,446 322,532,908 
1924 54,650,913 269,479,084 324,129,997 
1925 38,181,352 288,184,115 326,365,467 
1926 31,265,246 280,346,448 311,611,694 
1927 88,831,886 283,788,838 322,620,724 





$1,827,878,579 $5,739,649,393 $7,567,527,972 
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Appropriations for construction during 
the last fiscal year total $43,285,000. 
Estimates of appropriations required for 
the construction already authorized for 
the fiscal year 1929, exclusive of that to 
be carried in the new program, total 
$48,000,000. 

Secretary Wilbur disclosed before the 
House Naval Affairs Committee that the 
five-year construction program at present 
proposed is a part of a twenty-year pro- 
gram formulated by the General Board of 
the Navy. “The 20-year program or plan 

. . is not before Congress and the 
department does not at this time intend 
to present this plan to Congress,” he said. 
Presumably this program, or an additional 
increment of it, will be submitted to Con- 
gress shortly before the expiration of the 
fifth year of the five-year program, at the 
end of the fiscal year 1933. 

The average annual expenditure involved 
in this plan, which covers the construction 
of the ships proposed in the bill and the re- 
placement of practically the entire navy as 
the ships become obsolete, including the re- 
placement program, in the Washington 
Treaty, would amount to about $129,000,000 
a year at the present time. 


No additional details on the twenty- 
year program were made publicly avail- 
able by the Secretary of the Navy, but 
from the figure quoted it appears that 
the program contemplated a total expendi- 
ture of $2,580,000,000 over the twenty- 
year period, assuming that present 
costs of construction remain unchanged. 
“Upon the completion of this twenty-year 
program,” the Secretary said in another 
part of his testimony, “it would merely 
mean the beginning of another program. 
If we are to have a first-class navy we 
must continue building and replacing 
ships.” 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE AMERI- 
CAN NAVY 


First steps toward the creation of an 
American navy were taken in October, 
1775, four months after the battle of 
Bunker Hill, when the Continental Con- 
gress authorized the construction of two 
cruisers, to be employed “for the protec- 
tion and defense of the United Colonies.” 
In the ensuing six weeks the Congress 
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authorized the purchase of four vessels 
and the construction of 13 frigates, to cost 
$66,666 on an average and to be ready 
by March, 1776. Misfortune attended 
the various attempts at ship construction 
during the war, so that the first American 
naval force consisted mostly of purchased 
vessels. These were badly built and badly 
fitted, in most cases, and in all cases in- 
sufficiently equipped and manned. 

During the war a number of spirited 
engagements took place, of which the most 
notable was the victory of Paul Jones in 
the Bon Homme Richard over the British 
ship Serapis. Eight hundred vessels of 
all classes were made prizes by American 
ships during the course of the war and 
the British had 202 warships captured or 
destroyed. However, the American navy 
lost practically all of its vessels, either by 
capture or destruction to prevent them 
from falling into the hands of the British ; 
so that the country was almost without 
a naval force during the latter part of the 
war. In the critical Yorktown campaign 
the Continental armies were compelled to 
rely upon the French fleet of Count de 
Grasse. 


The Federal American Navy, 1789-1900 


After the establishment of the Federal 
Government depredations of the Barbary 
pirates upon American commerce led Con- 
gress in 1794 to authorize the construction 
of six frigates, but peace was made with 
the Barbary States shortly thereafter and 
the number of vessels to be constructed 
was reduced to three. In 1797 the Con- 
stitution, the Constellation, and _ the 
United States were built to deal with 
depredations on American commerce, 
which led in the following year to the un- 
declared naval war with France. The 
Navy Department was established in 1798 
and took control of the little American 
navy, which up to that time had been 
under the supervision of the Department 
of War. President Adams’s farewell ad- 
dress to Congress in 1800 was a strong 
plea for military and naval preparedness. 
It would be “a dangerous imprudence,” 
he said, “to abandon those measures of 
self-protection to which 


violence and the injustice of others may 
again compel us to resort. . . . Sea- 
systematic 


sonable and arrangements 
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; for a defensive war are a wise 
and true economy.” He _ particularly 
urged the strengthening of coast defenses 
and the upbuilding of the American navy. 

Fleets, vessels, or forces of the Amer- 
ican navy have since been engaged in the 
following wars, campaigns, expeditions, 
and combats: 


1801-05—War with Tripoli. 
1807—Chesapeake-Leopard affair. 
1811—President-Little Belt affair. 
1812-15—Second War with Great Britain. 
1815—War with Algiers. Demonstrations 
against Tunis and Tripoli. 
1821-24—-Campaigns against West Indian 
pirates. 
1846-48—War with Mexico. 
1861-1865—Civil War. 
1863—Wyoming’s action against Japanese 
pirates in Shimonoseki Straits. 
1894—-Rio de Janeiro affair. 
1898-1900—Spanish-American War. 
pine insurrection. 
1900—Boxer campaign. 
1912—Nicaraguan campaign. 
1914—-Vera Cruz affair. 
1915—Haitian campaign. 
1916—Dominican campaign. 
1917-1918—World War. 
1919-20—Haitian campaign. 
1924-28—Operations in Yangtze River. 
1926-28—-Nicaraguan intervention. 
1927-28—Chinese expedition. 


Philip- 


After the Civil War the navy was al- 
lowed to languish, but in 1890 renewed 
interest was created by the report of a 
naval advisory board recommending the 
formation of a fleet of 100 vessels, of 
which 20 should be battleships of the larg- 
est class. The rapid growth of the Amer- 
ican navy dates from that year. 

Interest in the navy was further stim- 
ulated by the Venezuelan incident in 
1895, which led President Cleveland to 
address a special message to Congress de- 
claring it to be “the duty of the United 
States to resist by every means in its 
power, as willful aggression upon its 
rights and interests,’ the appropriation 
of any lands by Great Britain which of 
right belonged to Venezuela. Secretary 
Olney’s assertion that “the United States 
is practically sovereign on this continent” 
came in the same year. Its fiat was law, 
he said, “because, in addition to other 
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grounds, its infinite resources, combined 
with its isolated position, render it master 
of the situation and practically invulner- 
able against any or all other powers.” 

The Spanish-American War completed 
the revival of interest in the navy. The 
acquisition of Porto Rico and the Philip- 
pines and the establishment of a protec- 
torate over Cuba immediately following 
the annexation of Hawaii served to con- 
vince the country that a first-class navy 
was essential to the protection of Amer- 
ican interests overseas. This conviction 
was strengthened with the commencement 
of construction on the Panama Canal. 


American Naval Expenditures, 1900-15 


American naval expenditures increased 
from $22,006,206 in 1890 to $55,953,078 
in 1900—an increase of 154 per cent in a 
period of ten years. During the ensuing 
10 years expenditures increased by 120 
per cent and in the next five years by 15 
per cent. 


Fiscal American naval 
year expenditures 
BD ccancies tenimadeaiet $55,953,078 
ME sccididiavesuusennes aa 60,506,978 
DE \ineemnenaanesusecenes 67,803,128 
BEE. ckévasceneeteeseasnanee 82,618,034 
DE GAxaen teksten dausuee 102,956,102 
EY tekintetiandacmeainme aaa 117,550,308 
DEY Situiteerdenwewenackeds 110,474,264 
DE tkdkdwideembeddsdannwe 97,128,469 
S: descasinguessueeeianens 118,037,097 
DT Kéihecteusameaensaddaeeu 115,546,011 
DE .anetitscsiatinaeseae 123,173,717 
ME «iu ssn kessosnewnosankes 119,937,644 
N° to ic edulis deed tne cee reeked 135,519,956 
SE chad cht neem een ee 134,092,417 
Se ere 140,543,060 
BD sttunedeetenecresvaeens 142,721,524 


In the early years of the present century 
the United States navy stood second 
among the navies of the world. By 1910, 
despite a huge increase in expenditure, it 
had fallen to third place. Germany had 
achieved second place in her naval com- 
petition with Great Britain. At the end 
of the next five years the American navy 
had fallen to fourth place and France 
stood third in naval strength. 

The expenditures of the seven leading 
naval powers during the last fiscal year 
preceding the war the tonnage completed 
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it, and on July 1, 1914, are shown in the 
following table: 


Total Ton- 

nage com- 

Naval expendi- pleted and 

Power ture, 1913-14 building 
Great Britain .......... $237,645,795 2,714,106 
DP, cnnetceeneenes 112,091,125 1,306,577 
DEED scrinceseeesoacee 90,164,625 899,915 
United States .......... 134,092,41 894,889 
SN 64484084e% 4000000 48,105,152 699,916 
DE cseck s6eensenwee 117,508,657 678,818 
TTT TT TTT 49,550,147 497,815 


In considering the foregoing and other 
comparisons of naval expenditures given 
in this report, it should be kept in mind 
that costs of.construction and the pay of 
officers and men are higher in the United 
States than in Great Britain, and higher 
in Great Britain than in any other coun- 
try with the exception of the United 
States. In countries where conscription 
prevails the pay of personnel is a rela- 
tively small item. 

Comparisons of tonnage likewise give 
only a rough measure of naval strength. 
Other elements to be taken into considera- 
tion are the number, armor, and ordnance 
of ships, their speed and cruising radius, 
the proportion to capital ships of lighter 
ships, their speed and cruising radius, 
cruisers, destroyers, fleet and coastal sub- 
marines, the location of bases and fuel 
supplies, oil reserves and coaling stations, 
merchant marines as naval auxiliaries and 
naval reserves. No exact appraisal of 
naval strength is feasible short of the 
actual test of war. 


Naval Construction Program of 1916 


During the early years of the war Amer- 
ican commerce was subjected to serious 
interference by both belligerents. Great 
Britain seized American ships and ship- 
ments and arbitrarily extended the list of 
contraband. In 1915 the British were 
practically blockading neutral ports, de- 
spite American protests, and capturing 
the vessels of the United States and other 
neutrals wherever they liked. Germany 
was in no position to interfere with neu- 
tral trade by ordinary cruiser methods, 
and as an offset to the British system 
began the use of submarines as commerce 
destroyers—a practice which ultimately 
brought the United States into the war 
on the side of the Allies. 

By the end of 1915 it had become clear 
that the war would be long and destruc- 
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tive, and that the United States might 
find itself involved. The whole world 
was taken by surprise by the new methods 
of warfare, and the United States was in 
no position to attack across the sea or to 
defend itself against the kinds of warfare 
then in progress in all parts of the world. 
It was in this situation that President 
Wilson presented his preparedness pro- 
gram to Congress in his annual message 
of December, 1915. 

The naval program embodied in this 
message was the largest ever submitted 
to an American Congress. It was in- 
tended to provide an “incomparable 
navy,” adequate to maintain the American 
claim to “freedom of the seas,” and was 
generally accepted as a challenge to Brit- 
ish naval supremacy. The phrase “in- 
comparably the greatest navy in the 
world” was used by President Wilson in 
his speech at St. Louis, February 3, 1916, 
on his tour of the West urging naval pre- 
paredness. It was changed in the official 
version, published later, to “incomparably 
the most adequate navy.” 

The 1916 program, as enacted by Con- 
gress and approved by the President Au- 
gust 29, 1916, provided for a total of 156 
war vessels: 


10 first-class battleships. 
6 battle cruisers. 

10 scout cruisers. 

50 torpedo boat destroyers. 
9 fleet submarines. 

58 coastal submarines. 
fuel ships. 

repair ship. 
transport. 

hospital ship. 
destroyer tenders. 
submarine tender. 
ammunition ships. 
gunboats. 
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156 vessels. 


The battleships authorized were to have 
“as heavy armor and as powerful arma- 
ment as any vessels of their class, to have 
the highest practicable speed and greatest 
desirable radius of action,” and this same 
description was applied to various others 
of the proposed vessels. The President 
had laid out a definite year to year sched- 
ule in his message for the laying down 
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of the vessels all within a period of five 
years, but this was not included in the 
bill. It did provide, however, that 66 of 
the vessels were to be undertaken “as soon 
as practicable.” The cost of the program 
was estimated at the time as $686,000,000. 
In so far as it has been completed, to date, 
the program has cost $984,000,000. 


Status of World Navies at Close of War 


The United States emerged from the 
war the second world power in naval 
strength. Great Britain still held first 
place, but all other navies were far behind. 

The Russian fleet, after the revolution, 
had ceased, to all intents and purposes, to 
be of any importance, while the German 
Government had been compelled to sur- 
render all its modern naval units and they 
had been sunk by their crews when placed 
in internment at Scapa Flow. The Ver- 
sailles Treaty, in its provisions for per- 
manent restriction of German arma- 
ments— 


1. Prohibited submarines. 

2. Restricted naval personnel to maximum 
of 10,000 men, on basis of long-term 
voluntary enlistment. 

3. Reduced the navy to— 

6 battleships, maximum displacement 


10,000 tons. 

6 light cruisers, maximum displacement 
6,000 tons. 

12 destroyers, maximum displacement 
800 tons. 


12 torpedo boats, maximum displace- 
ment 200 tons. 
4. Defined in detail maximum ammunition 
and equipment permitted. 


These provisions reduced Germany to 
a third-class naval power. When they 
were protested by the German delegates, 
it was pointed out by M. Clémenceau that 
they were “the first steps towards that 
general reduction and limitation of arma- 
ments which they (the Allies) will seek 
to bring about as one of the most fruitful 
preventives of war.” The treaty itself 
had stated that the disarmament of Ger- 
many was undertaken “in order to render 
possible a general limitation of the arma- 
ments of all nations.” 

The outlook for general limitation of 
naval armaments, however, was far from 
promising. The United States was con- 
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tinuing its gigantic 1916 naval building 
program, which had been delayed by the 
diversion of shipbuilding facilities during 
the war to merchant vessels and sub- 
marines. Japan in 1920 adopted its 
“eight-eight” program, which called for 
the construction of 16 capital ships. The 
British Government had curtailed con- 
struction after the war, but in 1921 re- 
sumed the building of capital ships. 
While the General Board of the American 
Navy pursued the purpose of giving the 
United States “a navy equal to the most 
powerful maintained,” the British people 
were heing warned by Winston Churchill 
that nothing “must lead you to abandon 
that naval supremacy upon which the life 
of our country depends.” Then came the 
the strain of this situation and, five years 
later, the Geneva Conference. 


BUILDING PROGRAMS OF LEADING 
NAVAL POWERS 


President Coclidge in his annual mes- 
sage to Congress, December 6, 1927, said 
the results of the Geneva Conference were 
of considerable value, although “they were 
mostly of a negative character.” The 
United States had been granted a large 
measure of co-operation by Japan, but has 
been unable to come to an agreement with 
Great Britain. 


We know now that no agreement can be 
reached which will be inconsistent with a 
considerable building program on our part. 

Every one knew that had a three- 
power agreement been reached it would have 
left us with the necessity of continuing our 
building program. The failure to agree 
should not cause us to build either more or 
less than we otherwise should. Any future 
treaty of limitation will call on us for more 


ships. We should enter on no competition. 

Fiscal Ships to be Cost of new 
year laid down construction 
errr (17) $55,200,000 
vince twaen (17) 110,400,000 
BUR GA Ws deaosee (14) 141,100,000 
Pak skaesceen (13) 141,500,000 
ee (13) 139,000,000 
EER e ree ee 93,800,000 
ee 48,600,000 
eee 10,400,000 


$740,000,000 
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We should refrain from no needful program. 
It should be made clear to all the world that, 
lacking a definite agreement, the attitude of 
any other country is not to be permitted to 
alter his own policy. 


In his 1926 message the President had 
said: “When it is considered that no navy 
in the world, with one exception, approaches 
ours, and none surpasses it it can- 
not be said that our country is neglecting its 
national defense. The country is 
maintaining the most adequate defense 
forces in these present years that it has ever 
supported in time of peace. Partic- 
ular points may need strengthening, but as a 
whole our military power is sufficient.” 


In the hearings on the naval building 
program submitted to Congress by the 
Navy Department on behalf of the Presi- 
dent every effort has been made by Navy 
Department spokesmen to show that the 
program is in no sense competitive, that 
it has not been formulated for the pur- 
pose of attaining parity with Great 
Britain, but is conditioned solely upon the 
minimum requirements to give the United 
States a balanced fleet. 


Expenditures Under 1928 Building Program 


The construction plans of the navy 
under the 1928 building program, as 
shown in schedules submitted to the House 
Naval Affairs Committee, call for the fol- 
lowing appropriations. The figures in 
parentheses show the number of each class 
of vessels to be laid down each year. 

The following table shows the total 
number of vessels to be laid down in each 
of the next five years under this adminis- 
tration program, the cost per year of this 
program during the next eight years, and 
the cost of the additional naval construc- 
tion heretofore authorized : 


Cost of construction 
heretofore authorized 


$48,000,000 
37,000,000 
10,850,000 


eee ee eeeee 


Total 

$103,200,000 
147,400,000 
151,950,000 
141,500,000 
139,000,000 
93,800,000 
48,600,000 
10,400,000 


eee eee eeee 


eee eeeeee 


eee eee eeee 


$95,850,000 $835,850,000 
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Fiscal Aircraft 

year carriers Cruisers 
1929 (1) $5,700,000 (5) $25,500,000 
1930 (1) 11,400,000 (5) 51,000,000 
1931 (1) 17,100,000 (5) 76,500,000 
1932 (1) 19,000,000 (5) 85,000,000 
1933 (1) 19,000,000 (5) 85,000,000 
1934 «++ 13,300,000 ... 59,500,000 
1935 --- 7,600,000 ... 84,000,000 
1936 --. 1,900,000 ere 8,500,000 
(5) $95,000,000 (25) $425,000,000 


The foregoing totals cover ship con- 
struction only, and do not include the 
cost of the additional airplanes that will 
be required to equip the new aircraft car- 
riers and cruisers, nor the cost of the addi- 
tional personnel that will be needed when 
the new vessels are placed in commission. 
Rear Admiral Moffett, Chief of the Bur- 
eau of Aéronautics, estimates that the new 
construction program will call for 759 to 
807 planes of all types, in addition to 
those authorized in the present five-year 
naval aircraft program. 

The naval construction bill proposed by 
the administration would empower the 
President, in the event of a new interna- 
tional conference for the limitation of 
naval armaments, to suspend in whole or 
in part, at his discretion, any of the new 
construction authorized. 
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Destroyer 
leaders Submarines 
(4) $10,000,000 (7) $14,000,000 
(4) 20,000,000 (7) 28,000,000 
(1) 12,500,000 (7) 35,000,000 
2,500,000 (7) 35,000,000 
ere (7) 35,000,000 
aera -.- 21,000,000 
eae 7,000,000 
(9) $45,000,000 (35) $175,000,000 


Aircraft Carriers and 10,000-Ton Cruisers 


The five aircraft carriers provided in 
the administration program are designed 
to give the United States parity in this 
class of vessel with Great Britain and a 
5-3 ratio with Japan. The aircraft car- 
riers are the only vessels provided in the 
new program the total tonnage of which 
is limited by the Washington Treaty. 
The United States at present has three 
aircraft carriers, the Langley, the Sara- 
toga, and the Lexington. The Langley is 
classed as an experimental carrier. It 
may be retained until the last of the new 
carriers is completed, but must then be 
scrapped. The present strength of the 
three leading naval powers in aircraft 
carriers is shown in the following table: 


Present aircraft Tonnage classed Tonnage allowed by 


carrier tonnage 


as experimental Washington Treaty 


United States ......ccccscccseee 78,700 12,700 135,000 
Great Britain .......cccsccccess 107,550 70,350 135,000 
JAPAN ccccccccccccccccccccccecs 63,300 9,500 81,000 


Great Britain has six aircraft carriers 
built or under construction and one, on 
her announced program, to be laid down 
in 1929. The completion of the five air- 
craft carriers on the administration pro- 
gram would give the United States seven 
non-experimental ships of this type, with 
a total tonnage of 135,000, the maximum 
allowed under the Washington Treaty. 

Cruisers are limited under the Washing- 
ton Treaty to 10,000 tons maximum dis- 
placement and may be armed with guns 
not to exceed 8 inches in caliber. The 
treaty imposes no limitation upon the 
number of such cruisers. The American 


navy is deficient in modern, fast cruisers. 
Twenty-five were proposed in the adminis- 
tration program, which would be of the 
maximum displacement and carry arma- 
ment of the maximum caliber. 


Modern Cruiser Tonnage 


United States....... (18) 155,000 tons 
Great Britain....... (56) 354,810 tons 
SOE. 6000006006 6000 (27) 196,205 tons 


The effective life of a cruiser is placed 
at 20 years. The accompanying table 
shows the present strength of the three 
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leading naval powers in cruisers of the 
first line (27 knots plus and 3,000 tons or 
greater) built, building, or appropriated 
for and less than 20 years of age. The 
British total includes seven small cruis- 
ers built for the British dominions and 
two 10,000-ton cruisers building for 
Australia. It also includes three cruisers 
for which appropriations have been made 
and which were scheduled under the 
British program to be laid down this year. 

The announced British building pro- 
gram calls for six additional cruisers, with 
a total tonnage of 52,000, for which no 
appropriations have yet been made. If 
the announced program, including the 
two cruisers not to be laid down this year, 
is carried out in full, Great Britain will 
have a total modern cruiser tonnage of 
406,810. If the administration cruiser- 
building program is approved by Congress 
and carried out in full, the United States 
will have a total modern cruiser tonnage 
of 405,000. Should the two cruisers not 
to be laid down this year be abandoned 
and the American program be carried out 
in full, the modern cruiser tonnage of the 
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United States would exceed that of Great 
Britain by 16,110 tons. 

The Japanese Government has an- 
nounced no new cruiser-building program. 
On the basis of cruisers at present built, 
building, or appropriated for, the United 
States is seventeen 10,000-ton cruisers 
short of a 5-3 ratio with Japan. The 
completion of the American 25-cruiser 
program would require the construction of 
four or five additional cruisers by Japan 
to attain a 3-5 ratio with the United 
States. 

Destroyer Leaders and Fleet Submarines 

Construction of destroyers and sub- 
marines is not limited, either as to total 
tonnage or individual tonnage, by the 
Washington Treaty. The United States 
at present has a large excess tonnage of 
destroyers and a considerable excess over 
Great Britain in tonnage of submarines, 
but is deficient in destroyer leaders and 
fleet submarines. 

The following table shows the present 
tonnage of destroyers and destroyer lead- 
ers, 16 years of age or under, built, build- 
ing, and appropriated for by the three 
leading naval powers: 


Destroyers Destroyer leaders Total 
I Reiki io ean araammiaale 329,153 tons. None. 329,152 tons. 
Ie SD ai ic ti cecdeesesseenns 192,650 tons. 31,500 tons. 224,150 tons. 
PE -dcbaneewseeyeedueanneates 93,470 tons. 40,800 tons. 134,270 tons. 


The British figures include eight de- 
stroyers and one destroyer leader ap- 
propriated for. In addition to these ves- 
sels, the British construction program 
calls for one destroyer leader and eight 
destroyers to be laid down in each of the 
years 1928 and 1929. Japan has not an- 
nounced any further destroyer-building 
program. 

The destroyer leader, of which the 
United States at present has none, and 
of which the administration program calls 
for the laying down of nine within the 
next three years, is a vessei of about 1,800 
tons. Its displacement is about 500 tons 
greater than that of the ordinary de- 
stroyer. It is steadier in operation and 
has greater speed than the ordinary de- 
stroyer, and thus is fitted to lead de- 
stroyer fleets. 

The destroyer leaders called for in the 
administration program would have 2,000 





tons displacement and would be somewhat 
larger than those in use by other nations. 
The first plan proposed by the General 
Board appears to have called for addi- 
tional destroyer leaders, but these were 
eliminated from the program submitted 
to Congress by the Secretary of the Navy 
with the approval of the President. Com- 
pletion of the administration destroyer- 
leader program and of the present British 
program would leave the United States 
some 15,000 tons, or about 8 vessels, short 
of parity with Great Britain in this class 
of ship. 


Submarine Tonnage 


Co 8 er eee 93,364 tons. 
COONS TEED ok ss. ccecccccs 67,688 tons. 
SR okvnvestsevesncencens 76,407 tons. 


The effective life of a submarine is 
placed at 13 years. The accompanying 


table shows the total tonnage of sub- 
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marines of all classes built, building, or 
appropriated for by the three leading 
naval powers. It will be seen that the 

United States has more than parity with 
Great Britain in submarines, but it would 

require about 34,000 additional tons to 
reach a 5-3 ratio with Japan. The ad- 

ministration program calls for 35 addi- 
tional submarines, with a total tonnage of 
59,500. This tonnage would be devoted 

principally to the construction of fleet 

submarines. The announced British pro- 
gram calls for the laying down of six sub- 

marines a year during the next two years, 
with a total tonnage of 18,000. The ad- 
dition of these vessels to the present Brit- 

ish fleet would give a total British sub- 

marine tonnage of 85,688. Admiral 

Hughes, Chief of Naval Operations, testi- 
fied before the House Naval Affairs Com- 

mittee that the 35-submarine program, if 
carried to completion, would give the 

United States a total of 52 submarines of 
about 84,000 tons, less than 13 years of 
age, in 1936. 


Merchant Fleets of Leading Naval Powers 


The American delegation at the three- 
power naval conference at Geneva laid 
great stress upon the importance of the 
British merchant marine as an element of 
British naval strength in time of war.* 
The British suggestion that cruisers be 
divided into two classes, the smaller class 
not to exceed 7,500 tons and not to be 
armed with guns in excess of 6 inches, was 
opposed by the Americans, partly on the 
ground that the British merchant marine 
contained a considerable number of swift 
vessels of large size which could be armed 
with 6-inch guns in time of war. These 
vessels could put up a stiff fight against 
a 7%,500-ton, 6-inch gun cruiser, it was 
argued, but would be ineffective against 
a 10,000-ton cruiser armed with 8-inch 
guns. 

In rather recent hearings before the 
House Naval Affairs Committee, Admiral 
Hughes was asked whether the nation 
which had the greatest tonnage in mer- 


*In this connection the current proposal of 
the American Brown Boveri Co. to build six 
33-knot, 36,000-ton aircraft-carrier liners, 


with Government assistance, is of special in- 
terest. 
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chant ships would not dominate the situ- 
ation in time of war, in the face of an 
absolute parity in naval vessels. He an- 
swered that it would. “And in that re- 
spect Great Britain has a very great and 
distinct advantage over our country, has 
it not?” “It has.” 


British naval experts at the Geneva 
Conference referred to merchant vessels 
as “egg shells,” which were of little or no 
value for combatant purposes in time of 
war. No vessels slower than 30 knots 
could be considered efficient for cruiser 
purposes, they argued, and the swiftest 
British vessels, the Mauretania and Ma- 
jestic, could steam only 26 knots. There 
were in addition only two big liners, the 
Aquitania and Berengaria, and seven 
small channel boats with speed as high as 
24 knots. They argued that the war po- 
tentiality of the British merchant fleet had 
been greatly exaggerated, as far as cruiser 
duty was concerned. Undoubtedly the 
merchant marine was one of the pillars of 
British sea power, but it offered no substi- 
tute for regular cruiser tonnage. 


Pre-War and Post-War Naval Expenditures 


During the thirteen-year period from 
the end of the fiscal year 1914, the last 
pre-war year, to the end of the fiscal year 
1927, American naval expenditures in- 
creased by 140.5 per cent. British naval 
expenditures increased in the same period 
by 20.7 per cent and Japanese expendi- 
tures by 147.7 per cent. 

The increase in foreign trade of the 
three leading naval powers since the last 
pre-war year is shown in the following 
table. British pounds and Japanese yen 
are converted into dollars at the average 
rates of exchange prevailing in each year. 

American foreign trade, including trade 
with the Philippines and other overseas 
possessions, stood 103.3 per cent above the 
1913 leve] in 1927. However, a substantial 
part of this trade is with Canada and 
Mexico and does not require naval pro- 
tection. British and Japanese foreign 
trade is all overseas. British foreign trade 
increased by only 45.8 per cent from 1913 
to 1927, while Japanese trade increased 
by 191.3 per cent. 

No accurate figures are available upon 
the extent of British foreign investment, 
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Foreign trade of 


cear the United States 
ee $4,449,264,000 
ee coee 1,292,550,000 
Psst hikes eensreenen 7,245,373,000 
Re ear eee 8,344,371,000 
Pec csiveseseenesess 8,593,792,000 
er - 9,539,074,000 
DN ciaccermawniantan 9,661,101,000 
ee see 9,049,000,000 


but it is generally agreed by economists 
that British investments overseas in 1927 
probably showed no very substantial in- 
crease over those of 1913. American for- 
eign investments, on the other hand, are 
estimated to have increased from $2,500,- 
000,000 in 1913 to $12,950,000,000 at the 
end of 1927, an increase of nearly 420 per 
cent. Of this total increase, a little over 
$2,500,000,000 represented the increase in 
American investments in Canada. Japan 


Total naval 
expenditures of 


Year the United States 
BOAB-B4,. 0c ceswccseseocses $134,092,417 
ere er 458,794,813 
BORB-BB cc ccccccscescees 322,532,909 
WOBB-BA.. . ccccccsscecoocs 324,129,998 
10B4-BS oc ccceccvccccsecs 326,365,467 
WORDS. c ccccccesivsseces 811,611,694 
19BB-27 2. ec ccccccccscces 322,620,723 

American naval 

expenditures in 

1913 dollars 

eee (100) $134,092,417 
eee (147) $12,105,314 
ee - (149) 219,410,142 
ee (154) 210,494,024 
eee - (150) 217,576,978 
Bs esis tenes (159) 195,982,197 
eer ee (151) 213,656,107 


The foregoing totals for the United 
Kingdom do not include the naval ex- 
penditures of the British dominions. The 
inclusion of these expenditures would in- 
crease the totals by $15,000,000 to $20,- 
000,000 for each of the post-war years. 

The totals given in the foregoing table 
are converted into 1913 dollars in the 
table below. 


The figures given in paren- 
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Foreign trade of 
the United Kingdom 


$6,835,312,000 


Foreign trade 
of Japan 


$678,222,000 


7,298,902,000 1,381,830,000 
8,090,513,000 1,686,269,000 


9,066,493 ,000 
9,802,755,000 


1,666,970,000 
1,751,039,000 


10,858,477 ,000 2,000,081,000 
9,816,728,000 2,078,439,000 
9,970,557,000 1,976,244,000 


is a country which is inviting foreign in- 
vestment, and therefore a debtor nation. 
It has no substantial investments over- 
seas. 

The increase in naval expenditures of 
the United States, the United Kingdom 
and Japan during the last six years over 
the expenditures of the last pre-war year 
is shown in current dollars in the follow- 
ing table: 


Total naval Total naval 


expenditures of expenditures 
the United Kingdom of Japan 
237,645,795 $48,105,152 
393,067,205 241,070,000 
273,497,300 186,375,000 
255,977,900 137,159,000 
270,699,062 121,328,000 
290,320,790 112,342,000 
286,882,000 119,176,000 


British naval 
expenditures in 
1913 dollars 


Japanese naval 
expenditures in 
1913 dollars 


(100) $237,645,795 (100) $48,105,152 
(197) 199,526,500 (200) 120,535,000 
(159) 72,010,880 (196) 95,089,200 
(159) 160,992,389 (199) 68,924,200 
(166) 168,071,724 (206) 58,897,000 
(160) 181,450,494 (202) 55,614,900 
(148) 198,906,756 (179) 66,578,700 


theses represent the index of wholesale 
prices in each country for each year, tak- 
ing the 1913 level of prices as 100. 
American naval expenditures, when 
measured in dollars of the same purchas- 
ing power, showed an increase of 59.3 
per cent in 1926-27 over the expenditures 
of 1913-14. Japanese expenditures in- 
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creased by 38.4 per cent in the same period 
when measured by the same standard. 
Great Britain, with the “pistol” of Ger- 
man naval competition removed by the 
Versailles Treaty, was able to cut the pur- 
chasing power represented by its 1913-14 
naval expenditures by 18.4 per cent. Ger- 
man naval expenditures in 1913-14 totaled 
$112,091,125. Estimated naval expendi- 
tures of the German Government in 
1926-27 totaled $48,432,730. Reduced to 
1913 dollars, the German expenditures in 
1926-27 were equivalent to $36,143,850— 
a reduction of 67.7 per cent since 1913-14. 


THE PRESENT ACT 


The Act now before the Senaie, having 
passed the House of Representatives, 
March 17, 1928, provides for the construc- 
tion of certain naval vessels in the follow- 
ing terms: 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That the 
President of the United States is hereby 
authorized to undertake prior to July 1, 
1931, the construction of fifteen light 
cruisers and one aircraft carrier according 
to the following program: 

(a) Five light cruisers during each of 
the fiscal years ending June 30, 1929, 
1930, and 1931, to cost, including armor 
and armament, not to exceed $17,000,000 
each. 

(b) One aircraft carrier prior to June 
30, 1930, to cost, including armor and 
armament, not to exceed $19,000,000: 
Provided, That if the construction of any 
vessel herein authorized to be undertaken 
in the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929 or 
1930, is not undertaken in that fiscal year, 
such construction may be undertaken in 
the next succeeding fiscal year: And pro- 
vided further, That the first and each suc- 
ceeding alternate cruiser upon which work 
is undertaken, together with the main en- 
gines, armor, and armament for such light 
cruisers, the construction and manufac- 
ture of which is authorized by this Act, 
shall be constructed or manufactured in 
the Government navy yards, naval gun 
factories, naval ordnance plants, or arse- 
nals of the United States, except such 
material or parts thereof as the Secretary 
of the Navy may find procurable by con- 
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tract or purchase at an appreciable saving 
in cost to the Government. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Navy is 
directed to submit annually to the Bureau 
of the Budget estimates for the construc- 
tion of the foregoing vessels. 

Sec. 3. The construction of the light 
cruisers and of the aircraft carrier herein 
authorized shall be subject to the limita- 
tions prescribed by the treaty limiting 
naval armament, ratified August 17, 1923, 
so long as such treaty shall remain effec- 
tive. 

Sec. 4. In the event of an international 
agreement, which the President is re- 
quested to encourage, for the further limi- 
tation of naval armament, to which the 
United States is signatory, the President 
is hereby authorized and empowered to 
suspend in whole or in part any of the 
naval construction authorized under this 
Act. 

Sec. 5. The Secretary of the Navy is 
hereby directed to present to the Congress 
on or before December 10, 1928, prelimi- 
nary plans, specifications, and estimates of 
cost for the construction of two salvage 
vessels for use in ship disasters. 


Arguments for the Bill 


The addition to our naval forces of these 
fifteen light cruisers and one aircraft car- 
rier would help remedy the weakness of 
our fleet. It carries no proposals for lay- 
ing down vessels after 1931, when there 
will be another naval conference in Wash- 
ington. It is held that the cruisers are 
needed, first, for scouting and screening 
duties with the capital fleet; second, for 
dispersed cruising tasks such as protecting 
the Panama Canal, the Hawaiian Islands, 
the Philippines, our merchant shipping, 
and other uses of the seas. It is held that 
five cruisers are required for every three 
capital ships. The United States Fleet 
contains eighteen capital ships. If these 
fifteen cruisers are completed, the United 
States will have only thirty-three modern 
cruisers, of which ten are of 6,600 tons dis- 
placement and carry but six inch guns. 
If they are not built the United States 
will have no cruisers for patrol duties. At 
the present time the United States has 
eighteen modern cruisers, built, building 
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and appropriated for, with a total tonnage 
of 146,000; the British Empire 63 with a 
tonnage of 386,636; and Japan 33 with a 
tonnage of 206,415. In numbers of these 
modern cruisers ranked in the order of 
importance, the ratio stands to-day as 
follows: The British Empire 5, Japan 
2.6, and the United States 1.4. 

Since the Washington conference, the 
armament of new cruisers in all navies has 
been greatly strengthened. Instead of 
cruisers with 6-inch guns, cruisers with 8- 
inch guns, having a range of 7 miles 
greater, have been laid down by the prin- 
cipal navies. During this period the 
United States has actually laid down only 
two such cruisers, the British Empire, 14; 
and Japan, 6. In addition, the United 
States has authorized and appropriated 
for six more 8-inch gun cruisers, the Brit- 
ish, 1; and Japan, 2. The British have 
projected five more of this class to be laid 
down not later than 1929. During the six 
years from 1924 to 1929 the British pro- 
gram has averaged the laying down of ap- 
proximately three 8-inch gun cruisers per 
year. If this rate continues during the 
years 1930 and 1931 the British in 1931 
will have 26 such cruisers built, building, 
and appropriated for, whereas the United 
States will have 23 in a similar status, 
provided the cruisers in the accompanying 
bill are authorized, appropriated for, and 
laid down. Even this is not a complete 
comparison of the more powerful light- 
cruiser type, since no mention has been 
made of the four completed British 
cruisers of the Hawkins type, armed with 
7.5-inch guns, displacing approximately 
10,000 tons each, and to-day averaging 
less than seven years of age. 

The completion of this program, calling 
for an expenditure of $274,000,000, spread 
over a period of approximately six years, 
is said to be in no sense a competitive pro- 
gram, as there is no thought of trying to 
excel or outdistance any other Power. The 
friends of the Bill aim only “to support 
our policies and safeguard our interests 
throughout the world.” 

Since the right of self-defense will re- 
main after the passage of the Peace Pact, 
the friends of the cruiser bill see no in- 
consistency in their course. 
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PROGRESS OF THE DAWES 
PLAN 


On June 10, Mr. S. Parker Gilbert, 
Agent-General for Reparation Payments, 
forwarded to the Reparation Commission 
his interim report, presenting the figures 
of payment and transfers for the nine 
months of the fourth annuity year under 
the Dawes Plan which have elapsed (the 
annuity year beginning on September 1), 
as well as a review of developments dur- 
ing the six months since the last annual 
report was issued. There are two features 
of outstanding interest: the Agent-Gen- 
eral’s cautious acknowledgment of im- 
provements in German financial arrange- 
ments since his controversy with the 
Minister of Finance last autumn and his 
observations on the approach of the 
“standard” annuity year which begins on 
September 1 next. With the exception of 
the contribution from the German Budget, 
which will increase by 750 million marks 
in the fifth annuity year, all the payments 
which go to make up the Reparation an- 
nuity, he points out, have now reached 
their standard levels. The fourth annuity 
year, in other words, is the last year of the 
“transition period,” the breathing space 
provided by the Experts’ Committee for 
the recovery of German economic life. In 
the first years, 1924-1925, the annuity 
amounted to 1,000,000,000 marks; it has 
risen by stages to 1,750 million marks in 
the fourth annuity year, and the “stand- 
ard” annuity will be 2,500 million marks. 


Success of the Plan 


Although the maximum burden, apart 
from any automatic addition which the ap- 
plication of the “index of prosperity” may 
provide in favorable economic circum- 
stances, has nearly been reached, the 
Agent-General is able to report that the 
plan has continued to operate successfully 
in the field both of reparation payments 
and of transfers. Germany has made the 
required payments regularly and punc- 
tually and the Transfer Committee has 
been able to make full transfers of the 
payments received without endangering 
the currency Deliveries in kind have sub- 
stantially increased with the increasing 
shares of the creditor Powers, and at the 
same time it has been possible to increase 
the transfers in foreign currencies “until 
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they are now running at somewhat more 
than half the total transfers.” The spe- 
cific securities have developed in a way 
that gives increasing assurance of their 
ability to provide the “standard” pay- 
ments. “The assigned revenues are yield- 
ing a return which would cover with a 
margin of more than 100 per cent the 
standard budget contribution.” 

The plan, the Agent-General remarks, 
has continued to realize the two main ob- 
jects which the experts were appointed to 
consider, the balancing of the German 
Budget and the stabilization of the 
German currency. The Reich mark con- 
tinues to satisfy all the requirements of 
stability. The position of public finances 
is less clear, as they are still under the in- 
fluence of the tendencies towards over- 
spending and overborrowing to which the 
attention of the German Government was 
called last October. But the Agent-Gen- 
eral notes that the Reich Government has 
at last assumed a definite leadership in 
the exercise of restraint and in impressing 
its importance on other public bodies. He 
mentions a few practical results, such as 
the stricter control of foreign borrowing 
and the restriction of expenditure in the 
Extraordinary Budget, although he points 
out that there has not yet been time to tell 
to what extent it will be possible to make 
the policy effective. 


The Fundamental Problem 


Thus, in his conclusions, the Agent- 
General has no reason even to hint at any 
revision of the plan itself. He confines 
himself to repeating the opinion expressed 
in his last report that a reconsideration of 
the general reparation problem might be 
advisable at a suitable moment. Funda- 
mentally, he says, what the plan has done 
is to re-establish confidence and to permit 
Germany’s reconstruction as a going con- 
cern. In go doing, it has marked a turn- 
ing point in the reconstruction of Europe 
and it has also achieved its primary object, 
by securing from the very beginning the 
expected reparation payments and trans- 
fers to the creditor Powers. 

The report continues : 

But the success of the plan should not ob- 
scure its true nature. The experts them- 


selves did not recommend the plan as an end 
in itself, but rather as the means to meet 
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an urgent problem and to accomplish prac- 
tical results. They aimed primarily to pro- 
vide for the recovery of Germany’s repara- 
tion debt to the Allies and more broadly to 
provide for the reconstruction of Germany, 
and not merely as the means of securing the 
payment of reparations, but also as “part of 
the larger problem of the reconstruction of 
Europe.” I believe, as indicated in the con- 
clusions of my last report, that from both 
standpoints the fundamental problem which 
remains is the final determination of Ger- 
many’s reparation liabilities, and that it will 
be in the best interests of the creditor Powers 
and of Germany alike to reach a final settle- 
ment by mutual agreement “as soon,” to use 
tbe concluding words of the experts, “‘as cir- 
cumstances make this possible.” 


Need of Economy 

Although the Agent-General gives the 
German authorities credit for having 
initiated improvements, he still contends 
that much remains to be done. The reve- 
nues of the Reich, he says, continue to 
show great vitality, but “the figures show 
a constant tendency to use up all the addi- 
tional revenues in fresh expenditures, 
grants, and subsidies,” and such informa- 
tion as is available suggests that State and 
municipal expenditures are still in many 
cases in excess of current revenues. He 
considers that a further compression of 
non-recurrent and extraordinary expendi- 
tures may be necessary if the Budget is to 
be balanced. Again he strongly recom- 
mends a definitive settlement of the finan- 
cial relations between the Reich and the 
States and the municipalities, an oppor- 
unity for which will occur with the expiry 
of the present provisional arrangement in 
March, 1929. 

With regard to foreign borrowing, the 
Agent-General notes that foreign loans, by 
their volume and frequency, have tended 
to stimulate economic expansion and that 
the general formation of capital within 
Germany has been larger than the accumu- 
lation of foreign debts. It is to be hoped 
that the domestic fund of credit will ulti- 
mately be large enough to take care of do- 
mestic requirements. In his concluding 
remarks on foreign borrowing, Mr. Parker 
Gilbert says that, in order that in the 
meantime essential foreign credits shall be 
forthcoming, the confidence of the foreign 
investor must be fully maintained, and he 
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gives this as one reason why the final de- 
termination of Germany’s reparation obli- 
gations becomes a matter of growing prac- 
tical importance. 

The circumstances of the Reich Govern- 
ment’s refusal to authorize the increase of 
rates desired by the German Railway 
Company are discussed in detail in the re- 
ports both of the Agent-General and of the 
Railway Commissioner. 
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But now, it is assured, the Dawes’ Plan 
is to be revised. A Commission, to consist 
in part of Americans, is soon to be at the 
job. France, with her debt to the United 
States still unsettled, and a bill to this 
country of four hundred millions due Au- 
gust first next, is anxious to get something 
done. Germany, too, wants greater cer- 
tainty. Indeed, all hands are for a change. 


PAN AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON 
ARBITRATION AND CONCILIATION 


By PRESIDENT COOLIDGE 


(At Washington, at 11:15 o’clock, 
Monday, December 10, 1928, before the 
Pan American Conference on Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation, President Coolidge 
spoke as follows :) 


Gentlemen of the Conference: 

It is to no ordinary occasion that I 
am privileged as President of the United 
States to bid you welcome. There are 
represented here twenty nations of the 
Western Hemisphere, who have a common 
purpose to advance the cause of civiliza- 
tion by substituting the obligation of 
reason for the coercion of force. It is 
an effort to raise humanity to a higher 
level of existence, where nations may dwell 
together in peace and harmony according 
to the principles of liberty and equality 
under the fostering influence of justice 
and equity. It is impossible to conceive 
of a more inspiring motive for an inter- 
national conference. Here is no shadow 
of past conflict and no thought of future 
conquest. All is peace, and all thoughts 
are bent on establishing a better method 
through which a higher degree of justice 
may be done each to the other. 

From the earliest period of their inde- 
pendent existence the Americas have held 
an advanced position in their advocacy of 
the orderly settlement of international 
disputes. It is a record calculated to stir 
the pride of all those who love peace and 
justice. The world has had no more de- 
voted adherents to the principle of arbi- 
tration. The countries of South America 
led all the world in their contribution to 


this cause. The treaties of 1822 of 
Greater Columbia with Peru and with 
Chile, of 1823 with Mexico, and of 1825 
with Central America, set new standards 
in the conduct of international relations. 
It is a notable and significant fact that 
at the first conference of a Pan American 
character, held at Panama in 1826, a 
treaty was signed which declared: 

“The contracting parties solemnly ob- 
ligate and bind themselves amicably 
to compromise among themselves all 
differences now existing or which may 
arise in the future, and in case no set- 
tlement can be reached between the dis- 
agreeing powers the question shall be 
taken for settlement to the judgment of 
the assembly, whose decision shall, how- 
ever, not be obligatory unless said powers 
shall have expressly agreed that it shall 
be.” 

History clearly asserts that at this early 
period the Republics of America made 
both conciliation and arbitration integral 
parts of their national policy. What con- 
tributes even more remarkably to their 
force is the fact that this was done at a 
time when these two principles were prac- 
tically unknown in other sections of the 
world. 

It is, moreover, a most notable circum- 
stance that whenever the nations of Amer- 
ica have assembled they have given prefer- 
ential attention to the peaceful settlement 
of the questions arising among them. I 
have already referred to the labors of the 
Congress of Panama. The Congress of 
Lima of 1847 established the principle 
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that all differences that may arise between 
two or more of the American Republics 
shall be settled without recourse to force, 
and that if the parties cannot reach an 
agreement by diplomatic negotiations or 
through the interposition of the good 
offices of other nations for the purpose of 
conciliation, such questions shall be sub- 
mitted to the arbitral decision of one of 
the Republics or to a Congress of Pleni- 
potentiaries. 

Declarations of a similar nature were 
made at the Congress of Santiago of 1856, 
the Congress of Lima of 1864, the Con- 
gress of Caracas of 1883, and at the 
series of international conferences of 
American States beginning with the Con- 
ference of Washington in 1889, and in- 
cluding the recent conference at Habana 
in January of the present year. 

Nor has the United States been remiss 
in the furtherance of these great prin- 
ciples. As early as 1794 in a treaty with 
Great Britain, usually referred to as the 
“Jay Treaty,” it became the privilege of 
this Government to introduce into modern 
diplomacy the principle of arbitration, 
and throughout the period of nearly a 
century and a half which has elapsed 
since that time we have supported our 
sister republics in upholding this great 
cause. 

It is a mistake to suppose that it was 
much easier to adopt conciliation and 
arbitration on the American Continent 
because of the absence of any outstanding 
inter-American disputes. The history of 
this continent discloses the presence of as 
large a number of difficult and delicate 
questions as in any other section of the 
world. The uncertainty of the boundaries 
of the American States after their suc- 
cessive declarations of independence from 
Spain and Portugal gave rise to a large 
number of territorial disputes which be- 
long to the class usually arousing the 
most deeply rooted national feeling. The 
fact that most of these have been settled 
by direct negotiation, conciliation, and 
arbitration will forever be one of the 
glories of the Americas as wel] as a con- 
stant reminder that the nations of this 
continent have dedicated themselves to 
the ideals of peace and are willing to 
exercise the self-control and make the 
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sacrifices which the maintenance of these 
ideals imposes. 

Some of the countries here represented 
have added further strength to the prin- 
ciple of arbitration by making it a funda- 
mental tenet of their political constitu- 
tions. Among these are Venezuela, Ecua- 
dor, the Dominican Republic, Brazil, and 
Uruguay, who have set an example by 
raising the arbitration of international 
disputes to the dignity of a mandatory 
constitutional principle. 

It may be said, therefore, that the 
foundations for your work have been laid 
by the unbroken practice and policy of 
the American Republics. In the domain 
of investigation, mediation, conciliation 
and arbitration, a long series of bilateral 
and multilateral treaties represent the 
milestones which mark the way to future 
progress. The importance and significance 
of your work is enhanced by the recent 
movement for the renunciation of war as 
a principle of national policy, which by 
necessary implication involves recourse to 
the orderly processes leading up to arbi- 
tration. 

It is by the adherence to such methods 
that nations as well as men develop a 
peaceful character. In a civilized com- 
munity functioning under an established 
government the individual has no neces- 
sity for taking the law into his own hands. 
Tribunals have been established for the 
purpose of doing justice between man 
and man, so that when some one feels 
he has suffered a wrong he has a process 
by which those who have wronged him 
can be summoned to the bar of justice 
and ordered to make reparation. When 
this principle has been well established, 
when it has had the benefit of experience, 
it becomes so much a habit of thought 
that the people feel no inclination to re- 
sort to some method of direct and personal 
action. To do so would be to stamp them- 
selves as dangerous persons, and they 
would feel active disapprobation, probably 
inflicted with the penalties which organ- 
ized society bestows upon violators of the 
public will. 

The great value of the plan for arbi- 
tration lies in the fact that it both fur- 
nishes knowledge and assurance that dif- 
ferences will be adjusted and also adjusts 
them. This has a very large influence 
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on the public temper. Nations do not 
explode all at once without any previous 
warning and begin to attack each other. 
Such action comes as the culmination of 
a long series of irritating incidents. If 
these are adjusted as they arise, there is 
no fuel to feed the explosive elements 
when some difference of larger importance 
may occur. Two nations which have ad- 
justed all their disputes except the one 
which has arisen in the immediate past 
will be on such friendly terms that war 
between them is almost impossible. 

Slowly but surely modern thought is 
bringing the different nations of the 
world to corresponding standards. Gov- 
ernments are coming to see that it is by 
no means in derogation of their dignity to 
submit their differences with each other 
to the decision of an impartial tribunal. 
The disposition to pursue hasty action is 
disappearing. The desire to bring dif- 
ferences to mutual accord and satisfac- 
tion by negotiation, rather than by con- 
flict, is more and more apparent. We 
shall greatly promote this spirit if we 
provide ourselves before the event with the 
necessary judicial machinery and promul- 
gate rules of procedure to govern the 
composing of differences. Neither indi- 
viduals nor nations could make much 
progress in this direction if, when a dis- 
pute arose, it was necessary to establish 
a tribunal and determine on the rules of 
action before anything could be done 
about the real controversy. To be com- 
pelled to stop to go through thet process 
would probably result in having not one 
dispute, but many differences of opinion. 
An implement becomes manifoldly more 
valuable if it is already at hand when 
needed. 

But in discussing ways and means of 
procedure we should not overlook the tre- 
mendous significance that attaches to this 
conference. It has come into existence be- 
cause the governments and the people 
which it represents want peace and justice 
with each other. Every sovereign nation 
here represented has sent its delegates be- 
cause it is animated with that spirit. All 
have come voluntarily with a fixed desire 
to contribute to that end. The publica- 
tion to the world of that fact alone is 
resplendent with a new hope of peace and 
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goodwill. Its deeper meaning lies in the 
undisputed ability of mankind slowly but 
surely to secure what they most want. 

It is in this part of the world that 
this movement has the greatest promise of 
success. The people of the Western Hemi- 
sphere have been bred for generations to 
cherish, not animosities, but deep and 
abiding friendship for each other. There 
is not a nation among us that cannot 
point to a long list of friendly offices that 
have been bestowed upon it by its neigh- 
bors. We have no historic and inbred 
hatreds. As we look across the boundary 
lines of each other we do not behold any 
great array of armaments declarative of 
a hostile intent, but rather the peaceful 
occupations of people preparing to bene- 
fit each other by the mutual] exchanges of 
a benign commerce. Happily, all the ad- 
vantages of development and trade lie 
on the side of concord and tranquility. 
Such rivalries as we entertain are not of 
a hostile nature, but the beneficial strife 
of the market place carried on to deter- 
mine who can give the largest portion of 
our mutual production for the smallest 
price in return. In this conquest the 
vanquished often receive the largest spoils. 

These present prospects and these in- 
spiring records of the past place upon 
us of this generation a heavy responsi- 
bility. We must not only maintain the 
traditional policy established by the found- 
ers of our republics, but we must also 
carry the procedure of conciliation and 
arbitration to a new and higher sphere. 
The world has the right to expect that 
the mission undertaken by the early states- 
men of this continent shall be carried to 
completion. Our history, our national 
ideals, and the standards of our interna- 
tional intercourse make this a solemn 
obligation. 

Gentlemen of the conference, lovers of 
peace throughout the world will follow 
your deliberations with the deepest inter- 
est and with the highest hopes. It is 
with an abiding faith in the mission of 
Pan America as the standard bearer of 
peace and good will that I wish you the 
fullest measure of success in the dis- 
charge of the important duties that have 
been entrusted to your keeping. 
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ITALY IN THE AEGEAN 


By C. D. BOOTH 


IDWAY between Greece and Egypt, 

on the direct sea route from Athens 
to Alexandria, lie the twelve Aegean is- 
lands called the Dodecanese. Their prox- 
imity to the Anatolian coast makes them 
in some respects a part of Asia Minor, but 
their Greek population and Italian po- 
litical status bind them to continental 
Europe of which they may be said to form 
the south-eastern outposts. 

Since the cession of these islands by 
Turkey to Italy in the Treaty of Lausanne 
(July 24, 1923) they have had little atten- 
tion from political students; but now— 
Italy having signed a treaty of friendship 
with Turkey (May 30, 1928), and Greece 
being in the process of negotiating at 
Angora with a similar object—we may 
expect a revival of the Dodecanesian ques- 
tion with awakened interest in the islands 
and their inhabitants. 

Two of the group only, Rhodes and Cos, 
have importance in an economic sense. 
These support a combined population of 
66,000. The remainder, Symi, Calymnos, 
Leros, Cassos, Carpathos, Chalki, Tilos, 
Nisyros, Astypalaia and Patmos are, for 
the most part, barren and rocky with a 
total population of less than 40,000 fisher- 
men and goat-herds. Leros, one of the 
northern islands, has a fine harbor in Port 
Lakki which is being converted into a 
strong naval and seaplane base by the 
Italians who have also fortified its eastern 
coast. 

From earliest recorded time the strate- 
gic value of the Dodecanese has been recog- 
nized. They were occupied in turn by 
Greeks, Romans, and Byzantines. The 
Knights of Saint John of Jerusalem se- 
lected Rhodes as a base in their wars 
against Islam, and the Venetians and 
Genoaese used several of the others as 
starting points for economic and political 
penetration of the whole Levant. 

Italy first came into possession of the 
Dodecanese in May 1912, when she landed 
a force there during the Italo-Turkish 
war for Tripolitania. At the close of this 
confiict, by the Treaty of Lausanne 


(Ouchy, October 18, 1912), she under- 


took to withdraw all her forces from the 
Dodecanese immediately after the evacua- 
tion of Tripoli and Cyrené by the Turks. 
The entry of Italy into the Great War, on 
August 21, 1915, found her still in occu- 
pation. In the meantime the position 
with reference to the islands had changed, 
the Allies having offered them outright to 
Italy as one of the inducements to secure 
her active assistance against the Central 
Powers. This transaction was embodied 
in the Secret Treaty of London (April 26, 
1915), a clause of which states, “that 
Italy shall obtain all the twelve islands 
now occupied by her in full possession.” 
After the conclusion of the War visions 
of expansion in Asia Minor combined with 
the skilful advocacy of Mr. Veniselos in- 
duced Italy to sign the Tittoni-Veniselos 
Agreement (July 29, 1919), whereby the 
sovereignty of the Dodecanese—with the 
exception of the Rhodes, for which special 
provision was made—was ceded by Italy 
to Greece. About a year later (July 22, 
1920), the Italian government, thoroughly 
embittered over the distribution of terri- 
tories by the Peace Conference, withdrew 
her promise advising the Greek govern- 
ment, in a letter, that she reassumed full 
liberty of action on all points relating to 
the Dodecanese. On receipt of this let- 
ter Mr. Veniselos protested, pointing out, 
that, since the islands were inhabited by 
Greeks who ardently desired union with 
the mother country, Italy’s retention of 
them against the wishes of the inhabitants 
would cause constant friction between the 
Greek and Italian peoples. To strengthen 
his position in the face of the change in 
Italian policy he withheld his signature 
from the Treaty of Sévres for several days. 
This firm attitude coupled with the in- 
tervention of British diplomacy resulted 
in the signing of a new Greek-Italian Pact 
which formed a protocol of the Treaty of 
Sévres and was signed on the same day 
(August 10, 1920). By Article 1, of this 
Convention, Italy formally and definitely 
renounced, in favor of Greece, all her 
rights and titles over all the Aegean is- 
lands except Rhodes which was to remain 
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in Italian possession until Great Britain 
declared her intention of giving up Cyprus 
to Greece. 

That for some time Italy took her en- 
gagement with Greece in good faith is 
shown by the acts of her administration in 
the islands. On the following day the 
signature of the Pact passports given to 
Dodecanesians were changed to read, “not 
valid beyond the date of cession of the 
islands to Greece.” Time passed and the 
handing over of the islands was not car- 
ried out although the Greek premier Mr. 
Gounaris made diplomatic overtures to 
this end. 

Meanwhile matters in Asia Minor had 
taken a turn against the Greeks, and Italy 
quietly withdrew her forces from Adalia 
having decided to give up, for a time, her 
adventures on the mainland of Turkey 
in Asia, and to retain the Dodecanese as a 
starting point for some future expedi- 
tion. The new situation provided a good 
opportunity to denounce the Italo-Greek 
accord, and Marquis della Toreta, then 
foreign minister, took advantage of it to 
inform the Greek Minister in Rome that, 
“the approach of a conference to settle 
affairs in the Near East on the basis of a 
new situation essentially different from 
that envisaged by the Treaty of Sévres 
made Italy consider the special accords 
with Greece on the subject of the Dodecan- 
ese as no longer in force.” 

The Treaty of Sévres had not been rati- 
fied and this gave Italy her excuse for 
using the argument “rebus sic stantibus,” 
in denouncing the agreement, which, 
though signed on the same day, was actu- 
ally independent of the Treaty. To this 
second breach of faith, Greece, in her 
weakened military and diplomatic posi- 
tion, was unable to make any adequate 
reply, and when the Powers finally 
reached a basis for treating with the 
Turks, which resulted in the Treaty of 
Lausanne (July 24, 1923,) she had no al- 
ternative but the signing of this very un- 
favorable document. 

By Article 15, of the Treaty of Lau- 
sanne, Turkey renounced in favor of Italy 
all her rights and titles in the twelve is- 
lands, and in Article 16 their future lot is 
mentioned in the following words, “the 
future of these territories and islands be- 
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ing settled or to be settled by the parties 
interested.” From this vague phrase the 
Greeks inferred that, as one of the parties 
interested, they would have an early op- 
portunity of treating with Italy in order 
to reach a final solution of the question. 
Accordingly the Hellenic Delegation to 
the Peace Conference addressed a letter 
to the President of the Delegation of the 
Great Powers in which he “reserved the 
right of the Greek Government to engage 
in amicable conversations necessary for 
the determination of their future lot.” 
And there the matter ended. 

Examination of the controversial clause 
(Article 16) does not clearly reveal its 
meaning; but all phrases in treaties, be 
they ever so ambiguous, are designed to 
convey an idea, and this particular phrase 
has been taken by the best authorities to 
mean that there are at least two “inter- 
ested parties.” Since Turkey’s interest 
ceased with her unqualified cession of the 
islands to Italy by virtue of Article 15, 
there remain Italy and Greece, even if the 
Dodecanesians be left out as being com- 
pletely disinterested. 

That the British Government adopted 
Greece’s interpretation of Article 16 is 
shown by the action of Mr. Ramsay Mac- 
Donald who, in treating with Italy, linked 
the question of Jubaland with that of the 
Dodecanese only settling the former after 
a definite promise was obtained from Italy 
to enter into negotiations with Greece over 
the final attribution of the islands. These 
negotiations have not taken place, and the 
Italian government, up to a few months 
ago, considered the situation as closed. 

The general reshuffle of political alli- 
ances in the Near East has left Greece in a 
very favorable diplomatic position. Nine- 
teen hundred twenty-four closed with 
Greece on bad terms with all her Balkan 
neighbors. Jugoslavia had refused to re- 
new the military alliance of 1912 at a 
time when the Serbian friendship was con- 
sidered so desirable that the Greek dic- 
tator Pangalos was prepared to mortgage 
the national sovereignty over Salonika to 
retain it. Pangalos fell and his Conven- 
tions remained unratified in spite of in- 
sistent pressure from Belgrade. 

Suddenly the situation changed, and in 
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January of this year after his return from 
Rome, Mr. Michalocopolous the Greek 
Foreign Minister, speaking at Salonika, 
took a firm stand declaring the Pangalos 
Conventions to be “an inacceptable servi- 
tude.” Is April he informed the writer 
that Mr. Marinkovitch was now more rea- 
sonable, and that he had every hope of 
adjusting the Salonika question in a man- 
ner entirely satisfactory to the Greek 
people. 

How far the Greek position has altered 
may also be judged by the Foreign Min- 
ister’s remarks regarding the Italo-Al- 
banian relations embodied in the two 
Treaties of Tirana. Referring to these 
Mr. Michalocopolous stated that “Italy’s 
special interests in Albania had already 
been recognized by international agree- 
ment,” and that “Albania in any case was 
a sovereign state and could make any 
treaties she thought advisable.” Consider- 
ing the history of Greek efforts in Albania 
and the affair of Northern Epirus a more 
critical tone might reasonably have been 
expected. 


Italy on her side has not been backward 
in showing her changed attitude toward 


Greece. Following the conference of 
Signor Mussolini and Mr. Michaloco- 
polous last April rumors were current 
both in Rome and Athens that a secret 
agreement had been signed in which the 
Italian dictator had promised to cede the 
Dodecanese to Greece in return for aid in 
a proposed Anatolian adventure from 
which both countries would profit. With 
the vivid memories of the disastrous 
events of 1922 it is not probable that 
Greek statesmen could be induced to con- 
sider such a proposal. 

Shortly after the Greek Foreign Min- 
ister’s visit to Rome the disastrous earth- 
quakes at Corinth gave rise to new proofs 
of Italy’s esteem for her Hellenic neigh- 
bor. On this occasion Admiral Lodolo 
commanding the relief flotilla accom- 
panied his material aid by a speech in 
which he stated that, “Italy was the most 
Philhellene of all nations.” 

Although the Greeks are undoubtedly 
glad to have Italy as a friend especially 
when this Power now seems to have the 
support of England they are nevertheless 
somewhat suspicious. The Hellenic people 
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have not forgotten their unredeemed is- 
lands, nor have they forgiven the recent 
bombardment of Corfu. The Greek re- 
fusal to be hurried into a tripartite pact 
with Turkey and Italy is evidence of this 
suspicion, and of their inclination to bar- 
gain before committing themselves. That 
the status of the Dodecanese will be the 
subject of this bargaining is almost cer- 
tain. Indeed, according to Mr. Politis, 
the Greek Minister in Paris, there is 
already a marked change for the better 
in Italy’s administrative methods in the 
islands, which until very recently were 
a source of frequent and critical comment 
in the Athenian Press. 

In the oft repeated public declarations 
of the Greek Foreign Minister, the desir- 
ability of friendship with Italy is now 
stressed, and no mention is ever made of 
the Dodecanese. Mr. Veniselos, that sturdy 
defender of the islander’s rights, appear- 
ing again on the political scene, has also 
allayed any Italian anxiety as to his atti- 
tude by thoroughly endorsing the policy 
of Mr. Michalocopolous in an interview 
with the Gioranle d’ Italia. 

Only in unofficial conversations can any- 
thing be learned of the real attitude of 
Greek statesmen regarding the Dodeca- 
nesian question. On such occasions they 
state that Italy will abandon the Aegean 
islands when the achievement of her prin- 
cipal aims in the Mediterranean basin 
makes their retention no longer a mat- 
ter of strategic necessity. In the mean- 
time they hope that the improved Greco- 
Italian relations will bring a great amel- 
ioration in the lot of the inhabitants. 

That Italy has now any aims in the 
Levant which make the possession of the 
Dodecanese a matter of strategic neces- 
sity has been denied by Signor Mussolini, 
and by some such aims would be regarded 
as inconsistent with his signature of the 
Italo-Turk Treaty of friendship. 

Reviewing the history of Italy’s opera- 
tions in the Near East since 1915, one 
is prompted to ask whether the new Italo- 
Turk Treaty may not be one of those in- 
ternational engagements to which the 
Duce refers as being neither sacred nor 
unbreakable. 

For example; the secret Pact of Lon- 
don (1915) included a number of ter- 
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ritorial clauses which promised that, in the 
event of the partition of Turkey in Asia, 
Italy would receive an equitable share in 
the Mediterranean region adjacent to 
Adalia. Following this came the Treaty 
of Saint Jean de Maurienne (April 17, 
1917) upon the terms of which Italy 
based her hopes for control in Asia Minor 
including the town of Smyrna. 

At the close of the War when President 
Wilson announced his policy of self-deter- 
mination for small peoples as the basis of 
an enduring peace, the Allied and Asso- 
ciated Powers at the Peace Conference 
found themselves seriously embarrassed by 
the existence of these secret agreements 
which caused much delay and no little 
jealousy between the victors. Whilst the 
negotiations were in progress Italy hoping 
to gain her ends by a coup de force landed 
an army in Adalia, at the same time press- 
ing through diplomatic channels for ful- 
fillment of the undertakings made in 
the unratified treaty of Saint Jean de 
Maurienne. 

The Allies, more especially the Greeks, 
became alarmed at this, and fears were 
expressed that Italy would occupy Smyrna 
thus complicating an already delicate in- 
ternational situation. Mr. Veniselos, tak- 
ing advantage of these fears which created 
an anti-Italian atmosphere in Paris and 
London, had no difficulty in persuading 
the Allies to send Greek troops to occupy 
Smyrna on the pretext that Greek and 
other Christian communities there were 
in danger. 

Accordingly, on May 5, 1919, a Greek 
expeditionary force was landed in Smyrna 
under the cover of French, British, and 
American warships. This landing and the 
events which followed it, including an 
extension of the Greek zone of occupation 
beyond the limits designated by the Allies 
had the effect of consolidating Turkish 
resistance and was perhaps the principal 
cause of the disastrous Greco-Turkish 
War (1919-1922). 

From the earliest days of this conflict 
the Italian government made every pos- 
sible effort to embarrass the Greek forces 
in Anatolia, supplying arms and ammuni- 
tions to the Turks and inciting the popu- 
lation to resist. Mr. Veniselos, seeing 
that success would be impossible in the 
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face of Italian opposition, then entered 
into negotiations which culminated in the 
Tittoni-Veniselos agreement. 

During the months which followed the 
fortunes of war turned against the Greeks, 
and the Allies, having failed to arrange 
a satisfactory peace at the conference held 
in February, 1921, washed their hands of 
the whole affair by issuing in May of that 
year a formal proclamation of neutrality. 

Earlier in 1921 Italy quietly withdrew 
her army from Adalia after making a 
friendly arrangement with the Kemalist 
Turks. From then until the collapse of 
their army in 1922 the Greeks fought a 
losing campaign against a Turkish army, 
largely provisioned and equipped by their 
former allies. When the débacle of 
Smyrna took place Greece, deserted by her 
friends and crippled by the incompetence 
of her home government, appeared as the 
tragic victim of an ill-considered imperi- 
alist policy for which she was least to 
blame. 

Followed the Treaty of Lausanne that 
gave to Italy full possession of the Dode- 
canese and Castellorizo, thus supplying a 
base from which further adventures in 
Asia Minor could be launched. 

Turkish suspicion and mistrust have ‘ 
been the natural consequence of Italy’s 
policy. The definite installation in the 
twelve Aegean islands of an absolute ré- 
gime and the elaborate military and naval 
works executed on the island of Leros have 
kept alive the Turkish fears that Italian 
expansion was directed toward their rich 
but sparsely populated country. There 
have even been periods of thinly veiled 
hostility between the two countries. More 
than once the Anatolian coasts have been 
armed and the Turkish reserves mobilized 
against attack from Italian forces reported 
to be concentrating at Rhodes. 

Although the government at Rome has 
been singularly reticent regarding East- 
ern Mediterranean affairs Italian authors, 
whose work bears the stamp of unofficial 
approval, make no secret of their coun- 
try’s attitude toward the Dodecanese as a 
factor in its general policy. Vittorio 
Alhadeff, an eminent barrister of Rhodes, 
who has recently been decorated by Signor 
Mussolini says in his book, Ordamento 
Giuridico di Rodi (1927): 
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“The scope which Italy wishes to at- 
tain has only been strategic (the creation 
of a naval base at Leros) as is shown by 
the dependence of Rhodes upon the Min- 
istry of Foreign Affairs.” 

C. E. Ferri writes in an article pub- 
lished by an Italian political magazine 
known to be inspired by the government: 

“The problem of the Dodecanese con- 
stitutes for Italy the pivot of its policies 
in the Eastern Mediterranean and not for 
its economic or industrial value. No one 
would desire to affirm seriously that the 
Dodecanese interests Italian politics as a 
final point of an historic development; the 
value of the islands arises from their 
geographic military position which enables 
us to make of them a base for our future 
expansion.” 
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Nor are the military functionaries in 
the islands any less frank in declaring the 
aspirations of their country. In a con- 
versation with the governor of Leros last 
year I asked bluntly why the island had 
been chosen as a naval and air base. His 
reply was startling in cynical abruptness: 
“These islands are for us an excellent base 
to be used in the event of a war against a 
country with a negligible fleet.” And as 
he spoke we both looked across the straits 
at Anatolia not twenty miles to the east. 

The Italo-Turk Pact it is claimed has 
put an official end to all the Turkish fears ; 
but Italy still holds the Dodecanese and 
the warlike preparation of Leros continues. 
In these circumstances will the Turks be 
entirely satisfied that Italy has relin- 
quished her former aspirations? 


MR. BURTON’S FAREWELL TO THE HOUSE 


HON. THEODORE E. BURTON 
From the Congressional Record of December 14, 1928 


R. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask 

unanimous consent that our distin- 
guished and revered colleague the gentle- 
man from Ohio [Mr. Burton] be al- 
lowed to address the House out of order. 
[ Applause. | 

The SPEAKER. 
is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTON. Mr. Speaker, ladies 
and gentlemen of the House, this is at 
the same time a most happy occasion for 
me and a melancholy one. I can not ex- 
aggerate my reluctance in leaving this 
body, and on the kind suggestion of the 
gentleman from Connecticut I prize most 
highly the opportunity to address a few 
words of greeting to my colleagues on this 
the last day of my service in the House of 
Representatives. 

My membership in this House has lasted 
for 24 years, in three different periods. 
It commenced 40 years ago the coming 
4th of March. There is no one else in 
House or Senate whose tenure of office 
commenced at so early a date except our 
distinguished colleague the gentleman 
from Virginia [Mr. Tucker]. As I look 
over this body I recognize how many 
were born after I first came to this House, 
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how many of the multitude with whom I 
have served have come and gone and how 
many have passed on. My association 
here has been with Presidents of the 
United States, with men who have occu- 
pied a most notable position not only in 
the legislative halls of the House and Sen- 
ate but in the executive departments of 
the Government. I have been acquainted, 
with some degree of intimacy, with every 
President, beginning with Benjamin Har- 
rison. 

In this period of 40 years how wonder- 
ful are the changes that have occurred in 
our own country and this great world of 
ours! I feel sometimes as if I were mov- 
ing in a different universe from that 
which existed when I first came to Con- 
gress, and I again refer to the many who 
have passed on with whom I have asso- 
ciated. I can say in the language of the 
great German poet: 

They hear not the following words 
The souls that listened to my first. 

As one of long experience here I feel 
it perhaps a duty to offer certain words of 
advice and injunction to those with whom 
I have served. I do not wish that there 
should be forgotten the causes that I have 
advocated. In most instances the mem- 
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bership of the House has agreed with me; 
in some it has not, and I have accepted 
its dissent with the spirit of a genuine 
sport. I sincerely hope that no measure 
may be passed increasing the size of this 
House. [Applause.] When my member- 
ship commenced there were 325 only as 
against 435. On each occasion when there 
has been an increase it has been the dis- 
tinct promise of those who favored it that 
there should be no further addition to the 
membership when the succeeding censuses 
were taken, but there was an increase in 
1890, 1900, and 1910. I can not too 
strongly emphasize the disadvantages in 
the transaction of public business in a 
large House as compared with a smaller 
House, and I must again, with some deli- 
cacy, refer to the diminished prestige that 
belongs to the membership with every suc- 
cessive addition. 

May I speak rather bluntly, my col- 
leagues? You have served with me, so 
let me leave this injunction: Be coura- 
geous in voting upon all the questions 
coming before the House. There are 
some who in forgetfulness neglect to 
realize how much the average citizen prizes 
courage. Do not yield to the sudden im- 
pulses of an uninformed public opinion. 
Do not listen to the selfish propaganda 
of groups and different elements. If I 
leave the House with one disposition of 
regret it is that I have seen some Mem- 
bers, perfectly well intentioned and seek- 
ing to do their duty, overborne by propa- 
ganda in the advocacy of measures here 
or policies which mature consideration 
would have taught were not for the best 
interests of the people and of the whole 
people. The voice of conservatism is that 
not always the first but sometimes the 
second voice of the people is the voice of 
God, and while I would not advise you 
to adhere to any hide-bound conservatism, 
I would ask you to stand by the things 
which should not be shaken. 

I have taken great interest here in our 
foreign relations, always with this one 
central idea: America first and patriotism 
our chiefest duty. [Applause.] But I 
have sometimes seen a spirit of distrust 
and unkindliness for other members of 
the great family of nations, which I re- 
gret. The world is becoming more and 
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more one great social and economic re- 
public, and to occupy our proper place in 
the sun we must harmonize with every 
other people. If we have that commercial 
supremacy which we desire we must be 
fair to every other people. If we have 
that respect which we earnestly wish we 
must show ourselves deserving of respect 
by fairness and even by generosity in our 
dealings with the other countries of the 
earth. Of we assume that leadership 
which, I think, proudly our own America 
should assume, we must show that, by 
our disposition toward other peoples, by a 
constant spirit of justice, goodwill, and a 
desire for cooperation, we are worthy of 
that leadership. 

Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy coun- 

try’s, 
Thy God’s and truth’s. 


It is better to face defeat in an election 
than it is to swerve one iota from the 
path of principle and that which com- 
mends itself to the conscience of the in- 
dividual members. 

I am sincerely hoping that in the very 
near future progress may be made in the 
cause of international peace. To speak to 
you freely, one reason why I sought to 
become a Member of the Senate was be- 
cause it has so much larger part in 
international relations, though we have 
tried here to do our best in that regard. 
I trust you may not be misled by the din 
of armies and by any pride about su- 
premacy on the sea to adopt legislation 
which shall prevent us from taking that 
part we should as a peace-loving Nation 
and as one that deserves the support of 
other countries in assuming that leader- 
ship which we should enjoy. [ Applause. ] 

The year is closing with two directly 
antagonistic facts in view, one the Briand 
and Kellogg treaties, which are more than 
a gesture. They are a declaration by 
more than 50 nations that war, as an 
instrument of policy, shall be condemned. 
I can not believe this declaration to be 
insincere or without the most salutary 
results. On the other hand, between two 
nations of South America there is a very 
bitter controversy. The whole framework 


of methods for conciliation and the avoid- 
ance of war is at stake in that contro- 
versy. 


Both countries are members of the 
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League of Nations, and it is our earnest 
hope that the League will vindicate itself 
as an agency for peace in preventing 
armed collision between those two coun- 
tries. Both are parties to treaties that 
promised, by conciliation, to avoid the 
outbreak of war. If in spite of these two 
facts war should break out, the question 
will be agitated the world over: Are your 
treaties for commissions of inquiry and 
are your memberships in the League of 
Nations any guaranty against nations 
flying at each other’s throats and engag- 
ing in war, or is it true in the case of 
these two countries that they are less ad- 
vanced in civilization and in the factors 
which make for world comity and for 
peace? We ask that question with the 
utmost deference. 

I have sought to maintain here a ra- 
tional economy. I have opposed extrava- 
gant measures. We must, on the other 
hand, realize that this is a great and ex- 
panding country, that the activities of 
the Federal Government are gaining 
larger volume year by year, and while 
public expenditures should be watched 
with the utmost care, it is only the most 
sanguine who can expect that their vol- 
ume will be decreased. 

I do not wish to detain you too long. 
I wish this parting to be without for- 
mality. I do not wish that anyone should 
feel called upon to respond to my remarks. 
I will only say good bye. I can not say 
farewell to many lifelong friendships, so 
large a number of pleasant associations. 
I shall hope to linger near you in the 
years of my life that are to follow. I 
shall make a constant study of your trans- 
actions. I hope at times to come in among 
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you and see what you are doing. Health, 
happiness, prosperity to you all, every 
one. 

I can not omit to state that the good- 
will which has been manifested for me 
has been irrespective of party, irrespec- 
tive of locality. 

It is a wonderful responsibility you 
have to America and to the world. May 
your deliberations be with dignity, with 
the avoidance of petty squabbles or per- 
sonal recrimination, with temperance in 
language used regarding those outside of 
this body, for these characteristics are 
worthy of a great body like this. 

The future of our country, which we 
hope will be far better than the past, 
rests very much in your hands. Face this 
responsibility, I pray you, with courage, 
with wisdom, and while I would not decry 
partisanship, let not bitter partisanship 
be the motive which actuates any cf you. 
It is with the highest hopes that I utter 
these words, with the hope that in the 
future this great House of Representa- 
tives may be worthy of its traditions in 
the past, that as I think of those who have 
gone before I am not like one speaking to 
a banquet hall deserted, but worthy suc- 
cessors are coming with each successive 
election, that those upon whose brow rests 
the dew of youth will gather with those 
of maturer age in the making of this 
House what it should be, a great factor 
for human betterment, for human prog- 
ress, for equality of opportunity, for con- 
stant addition to the advancement and the 
glory of our own United States, which 
we have promised to serve. [Prolonged 
applause, all Members rising. | 


WANTED—A PACT TO OUTLAW PEACE!* 


By SISLEY HUDDLESTON 


OW that we have signed a pact out- 
lawing war as an instrument of na- 
tional policy, it occurs to me, Lector, that 
we should do well to sign a pact outlaw- 
ing peace as an instrument of national 
policy. 
The proposition is startling, Scriptor, 
but I think I perceive its meaning. Per- 


haps the significance of that phrase is more 
profound than appears at first sight. 


Paradoxes, my dear Lector, are often 
not merely a pleasant and a striking 
method of conveying the truth, but the 
only way of conveying the truth. The time 
has, perhaps, come to consider what we in- 
tend by peace. I presume that if the man 
who does not think is content with peace 


*From Christian Science Monitor, Novem- 
ber 5, 1928. 
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for the sake of peace, the thinking man 
desires peace as a condition of the estab- 
lishment of justice. Now, it is possible 
that astute diplomacy may, in certain cir- 
cumstances, discover that the perpetuation 
of peace is equivalent to the perpetuation 
of injustice. Such astute diplomacy, find- 
ing that a particular country has obtained 
everything it wants, deserved or unde- 
served (and sometimes by the agency of 
war), would naturally ask nothing better 
than peace which would secure the pre- 
servation of the status quo. Thereupon, 
in order to digest its ill-gotten gains, it 
would range itself on the side of pacifism. 
That is what I mean by using peace as an 
instrument of national policy. 

That is truly and forcibly put, Scriptor, 
but should we not welcome as an ally in 
the cause of peace even an astute diplomacy 
that has a selfish purpose to serve? 

Certainly, we should welcome assistance 
from every quarter; and since our object 
is to attain peace, it is also good that a 
new Machiavelli should be convinced of 
the advantages of renouncing war. Yet 
there are, looking at this matter in the 
abstract, a number of qualifications to be 
made. If astute diplomacy is thinking not 
so much of forwarding a moral conception 
of peace as of preventing the other fellow 
(as we may call the less satisfied nation) 
from fighting, and at the same time means 
to refuse the other fellow any redress for 
proper grievances, then, while striving all 
the harder for real peace, we may have 
doubts whether astute diplomacy is really 
working on the right lines. We want 
peace, but do we want peace to be used 
as a diplomatic weapon—as, in the words 
of the pact recently signed, an instrument 
of national policy. 

The question, Scriptor, is difficult to 
answer. What is your own view? 

My view, Lector, is that unless we 
strictly define our terms we shall end in 
logical confusion. It is clear that astute 
diplomacy which uses peace as an instru- 
ment of national policy will be equally 
prepared, at a given moment, when the 
weapon is blunted, to have recourse to the 
weapon of war. Motives count for much 
in the long run, and it is for us to take 
long views. If we discover, for example, 
that any one while talking of peace is pre- 
paring for the eventuality of war, we shall 
not be quite complacent. 
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Tangible Evidence Wanted 


In other words, we should like to see 
tangible evidence of a new state of affairs ; 
we should like to see disarmament accom- 
panying or following the signing of peace 
pacts ; we should like to see the erection of 
suitable machinery for the revision of un- 
fair provisions of existing treaties. Peace, 
in the narrow immediate sense, is not 
enough. We must ascertain whether, at 
the same time, there is being set up an 
association, a tribunal, an international 
court, for the peaceful solution of inter- 
state problems. 

Are these remarks to be taken as pessi- 
mistic? Are we to understand, Scriptor, 
that such machinery is not being created ? 
Are we to believe that peace, in this con- 
nection, is simply tactical, and that war 
is just as likely to occur as ever? 

You misconceive me strangely, Lector, 
if you suppose that I am pessimistic. On 
the contrary, I think the outlook is better 
than it has ever been. Let us assume, for 
the moment, that astute diplomacy has 
recognized the advantages of temporarily 
outlawing war, but is at the same time 
keeping a number of reservations which 
will enable it to make war when it 
pleases—let us, for the sake of argument, 
assume this. Nevertheless, the moral effect 
of an insistence on peace will unquestion- 
ably be considerable. 


People Want Peace 


As a result of recent discussions and 
pacts, it will hereafter be much more 
difficult to persuade the peoples of the 
necessity of war. The peoples take no 
heed of the reservations. They believe that 
the world is being assured of peace, and 
they would be rightly resentful if there 
were a reversal of policy. Thus, whatever 
may be the calculations of any particular 
person, the great masses will bring those 
calculations to naught. In reality, you 
cannot cry peace one day and war the next. 
Moreover, you ask if machinery for the 
peaceful settlement of disputes, for the 
peaceful revision of treaties, for the read- 
justment of obsolete arrangements, is be- 
ing erected. It is. That necessary corol- 
lary of peace is being consolidated ; at least 
theoretically, treaties may be revised. 
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It follows, Scriptor, that even if a cer- 
tain diplomacy is insincere it will be effec- 
tive in the cause of peace? 

I do not say it is insincere. I do not 
think it is insincere. I merely contemplate 
the existence of a certain diplomacy which, 
while sincerely advocating peace, does so 
because, for the time being, it is regarded 
as helpful to national policy; and I re- 
peat that, whatever may be the object, this 
advocacy will, in fact, assist in the per- 
manent promulgation of peace, since the 
peoples will not permit lightly a departure 
from these precepts. Further, the Briand- 
Kellogg Pact helps the idea of peace by 
putting in black and white the aspirations 
of the world; and the League of Nations 
and The Hague courts are, though as yet 
inadequately, supplying the world with 
machinery by which, if it should be 
thought fit, even the status quo can be 
pacifically changed. 


Peace and Political Wiles 


In the meantime, however, there is no 
doubt that there are statesmen in Europe 
and elsewhere who are all in favor of peace, 
provided it facilitates their policy, but 
who still assert that peace is a synonym of 
the status quo. 

Will you be good enough, Scriptor, to 
elaborate that statement? 

Certainly, Lector. You may roughly 
divide European nations into two cate- 
gories—the dynamic nations and the static 
nations. The static nations are those 
which are contented with what they have 
and wish to sit down quietly to enjoy their 
possessions. For the most part, they are 
the nations which emerged victoriously 
from the war. There are, however, ex- 
ceptions. Italy is an exception. Italy, un- 
like France, Poland, Czechoslovakia, 
Rumania, and Jugoslavia, did not receive 
in the peace-making everything to which 
it thought it might properly pretend. The 
dynamic nations, who are mostly the de- 
feated countries, are those which feel they 
have been deprived of privileges and pos- 
sessions to which they have a right. There 
is Germany, for example, which lost much 
territory, both in Europe and in Africa, 
and which suffers under imposed dis- 
abilities. There is Hungary, reduced from 
the status of partner in a vast empire to a 
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third-rate country, with its nationals resid- 
ing in land attributed to the members of 
the Little Entente, Czechoslovakia, Jugo- 
slavia, and Rumania. These countries, 
which I have called dynamic, make a num- 
ber of demands. Some of those demands 
are, prima facie, just. Will they be 
granted—or at least examined? I believe 
they will, but this will be an innovation in 
European diplomacy. Hitherto nations 
with grievances have chosen a favorable 
moment to go to war. Now it is to be 
hoped their demands will be, as occasion 
offers, examined and, as far as is possible, 
granted. 


Soft Words vs. Hard Blows 


Is it your conclusion, Scriptor, that 
while those nations which desire the status 
quo wish for peace, those nations which 
want to see the status quo changed are 
prepared to go to war? 

Not at all, Lector. The dynamic coun- 
tries realize that the best way of obtain- 
ing their desiderata is to cultivate rap- 
prochements. Hungary and Germany, 
and particularly Germany, have discovered 
that peaceful methods are better than war- 
like methods. They are more likely to 
obtain some of their demands by soft 
words than by hard blows. Yet I would 
add that sometimes Germany, for instance, 
which has truly learned the lesson that 
peace, besides being in itself a good thing, 
actually pays—even Germany is inclined 
to use peace rather too cunningly as an 
instrument of national policy. Take the 
question of disarmament. Germany was 
disarmed by the Versailles Treaty. A 
promise was made that other nations 
would follow suit. There are all kinds 
of complications and the promise is not 
easy to keep. Thereupon clever German 
statesmen clamor loudly for immediate 
disarmament of other nations, at the risk 
of wrecking the Disarmament Conference 
by its premature convocation. Why? 
Because if the other nations disarm Ger- 
many will be, in respect of armaments, 
on their level. If the other nations do 


not disarm, then Germany, in virtue of | 


the broken promise, will affirm its right 
to rearm up to their level. Here you see 
an instance of what I have called peace as 
an instrument of national policy. 
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You are impartial, Scriptor, and lump 
the victors and vanquished together. 


Better Conception of Peace 


Not for a moment do I cast stones at 
one or the other. I am only pleading for 
a better conception of peace. When 
France and the Little Entente and Poland 
link themselves together with the deter- 
mination, at all costs, to preserve the 
status quo, I consider that they are not 
quite consistent with the higher concep- 
tion of peace, because they would build 
the temple of peace on foundations which 
may be good, but which may also be bad. 
When Germany calls for disarmament 
with the possible view to increasing its 
armaments, or at any rate of putting its 
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armaments on the same strength as others, 
I maintain that this attitude is not quite 
consistent with the higher conception of 
peace. Yet in all this there are distinct 
evidences of progress, and it is better that 
we should be in some doubt about what 
is meant by peace than that we should be 
made acquainted again by painful experi- 
ence with the dread meaning of war. I 
do not criticize. I would only indicate 
that true peace is not the mere absence 
of war, is not a negative but a positive 
thing, and is the reign of justice. It may 
be excellent, in the present stage, that 
peace should be an instrument of national 
policy, but some day it should become 
wholly an instrument of international jus- 
tice. 


EDUCATION IN AMERICAN SAMOA‘ 


By MRS. H. R. WILSON 


RIOR to the arrival of the mission- 

aries in Samoa, about 1830, the Samoan 
people had no written language. These 
early Christian missionaries studied the 
native tongue and in a few years gave to 
the Samoan people a written language. 
The Bible was translated and printed in 
Samoan. They picked out the most apt 
amongst the natives and gave them inten- 
sive training in reading and writing. As 
fast as they became proficient they were 
sent to the village as teachers. In a few 
years there was a native missionary- 
teacher in each village. This was the be- 
ginning of schools in Samoa. 

Today there is a school in each village, 
conducted by the native pastor, in which 
the children are taught reading, writing, 
simple arithmetic, and a little geography, 
in their native language. There is no 
English taught in these schools. Due to 
these missionary schools the great ma- 
jority of Samoans are able to read and 
write Samoan. 

In spite of the many appeals to the 
United States, made by governors and 


* From advance sheets of the proceedings 
of the Pan-Pacific Woman’s Conference last 
August in Honolulu, Hawaii. The final re- 
port of the Conference will soon be avail- 
able. Price $1.25. The Pan-Pacific Union, 
Honolulu, 


people of American Samoa for assistance 
in the establishment of schools, no aid has 
been received from the federal govern- 
ment. 

It is due to the great interest in edu- 
cational matters and the various attempts 
made to remedy the situation by governors 
and commandants with the hearty support 
of the Samoan people, that Samoa now 
has its present public school system, con- 
sisting of nineteen schools; fifteen on the 
island of Tutuila and four in the Manua 
group. 

The first public school was opened in 
Fagatoga on April 11, 1904; by 1914 there 
were eight schools in Tutuila in addition 
to the village pastors’ schools. 

The first public school in Manua was 
opened on June 30, 1908, on the island 
of Tau; and was taught by a native pastor 
with sufficient English for the purpose. 

In April, 1906, the Marist Brothers 
opened a school at Leone, Western Dis- 
trict, in accordance with a contract made 
between the chiefs of the Western District, 
Tutuila, and the Order of Marist Brothers 
in 1903; which was later given over to 
the government of American Samoa to be 
the party to this contract with the Order 
of Marist Brothers. This school from 
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then on (1921) was added to the public 
schoul system. 

At the request of the island govern- 
ment in 1921 the convent school for 
Catholic girls at Leone, Tutuila, became a 
public school for all the girls of the dis- 
trict under the supervision of the Depart- 
ment of Education. 

One of the many governors interested 
in educational matters for Samoans went 
so far as to ask the help of the Hilo 
Boarding School, Hawaii, and having re- 
ceived a satisfactory answer, three Samoan 
boys were sent in February, 1913. Two 
of these boys later in 1918 became assist- 
ant teachers in the new government school 
in the Eastern District of Tutuila, now 
known as Poyer School, in honor of the 
governor whose untiring efforts built it. 

The public school system was completed 
in 1922. The Board of Education ap- 
pointed by the governor has the general 
supervision of the Department of Educa- 
tion. The Board of Education consists of 
the following members: The secretary of 
native affairs (civilian chairman), the su- 
perintendent of education (chaplain of 
naval station), the public health officer 
(senior medical officer, naval station), and 
three Samoan chiefs, representing the 
three districts of American Samoa. The 
board meets regularly once a month. 

All schools have a chart and primer 
class, the entrance age being six. The 
law requires all children to be taught up 
to and including the fourth grade. The 
Poyer and Leone schools teach all grades 
up to and including the eighth. 

Instruction is given in reading, oral and 
written English, grammar, arithmetic, 
hygiene, geography, history, physiology 
and music; both in the Poyer School (the 
central unit of the public school system) 
in the eastern district; and in the Leone 
Boys’ School taught by the Marist Broth- 
ers in the western district. Manual 
training is also taught by both these 
schools. 

Agriculture has been encouraged since 
May 1, 1925, on a plantation of about 40 
acres at the Poyer School. The idea is 
for the pupils of the boarding school to 
work before and after school on this 
plantation for their food. Thirteen schools 
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have small plantations, cultivated by 
teachers and pupils. 

Sewing has always been part of the 
course at the Leone girls’ school taught by 
the Marist Sisters. The same course is 
taken up in the Poyer School and other 
public schools in the eastern district when- 
ever a competent teacher can be found. 

Each child receives free medical treat- 
ment at the Samoan hospital and is in- 
spected at school by representatives of the 
department of health as to vaccination, 
condition of teeth, skin, eyes, etc. The 
law requires each school to be visited at 
least once a quarter by the Director of 
Education, when examinations are held. 

The teaching staff consists of 42-38 
Samoans (35 men and 3 women) and 4 
white (2 Marist Brothers and 2 Marist 
Sisters). The native teachers do good 
work within their limitations. The ma- 
jority would be unable to pass, with credit 
an examination in work of the fourth 
grade. 

A high state of morale is maintained 
among the Samoan teachers, to which 
their uniform, teachers’ pins, and teach- 
ers’ associations all contribute. 

A training course for native teachers 
was started in 1925. This course opens 
December 1st and continues, with the ex- 
ception of two weeks Christmas vacation, 
through February. 

Instruction is given in phonics, read- 
ing, oral and written English, formal 
grammar, arithmetic, hygiene, and music. 
Methods of teaching are outlined and dis- 
cussed. This course of training for Sa- 
moan teachers has long been needed. The 
main reason why the people are not satis- 
fied with public schools taught by the 
Samoan teachers is that the latter do not 
know enough English, and the people of 
the islands want their children to learn 
English. The greatest drawback to the 
advancement of the Samoan people is the 
lack of competent teachers and money. 
If the Samoan is to successfully hold his 
own with his white brothers he must have 
an education. He cannot succeed in this 
without a competent knowledge of the 
English language. That the Samoan is 
earnestly desirous that his children learn 


English and have the advantage of an edu- | 


cation is amply shown by his support of 
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all efforts made in that direction, as well 
as his approval of a tax of three dollars 
a year for each family for the upkeep of 
public schools. 

There seems to be an honest difference 
of opinion in Samoa, as well as in Wash- 
ington, as to whether or not the Samoan 
people should receive outside aid in educa- 
tion. Former Governor Bryan states in 
“American Samoa, A Generali Report By 
The Governor 1927,” “This continued 
failure of Congress to help education was 
deemed a great handicap for many years. 
It is possible now to look upon it as a 
blessing in disguise.” 

More observing people fail to discover 
the blessing. It is indeed well disguised. 
The facts are that after 2 years of Amer- 
ican rule, without the help of Congress in 
education, the same former governor states 
(page 90 same report) that (speaking of 
the Samoan school teachers), “The ma- 
jority of them would be unable to pass, 
with credit, an examination in the work 
of the fourth grade in English.” 

If, as stated by a former Cabinet offi- 
cer, the Samoans are wards of the United 
States, it is time Uncle Sam did some- 
thing in an educational way for his wards. 

Ellis in “Polynesian Researches,” said 
nearly a hundred years ago: “Their in- 
quiries show, if evidence were wanting, 
that their mental capabilities are not con- 
temptible. Their method of computing 
time is matter for astonishment, and shows 
they must have existed as a nation for 
many generations, to have rendered it so 
perfect.” 


TENDENCIES OF THE 
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Still quoting Ellis: “These statements 
warrant the anticipation that they will at- 
tain an elevation equal to that of the most 
cultivated and enlarged intellect whenever 
they shall secure the requisite advantages.” 

The Samoans, being an _ intelligent 
people and anxious to learn, having such 
opportunities as mentioned, in time will 
be able to take their own place in the 
world. 

Something has been done for education 
in Samoa, considering the means avail- 
able. Much more could be done with a 
little Federal aid. 

The present governor, Capt. Stephen V. 
Graham, U. S. N., takes a keen interest 
in the education of the Samoans, for he 
realizes that in that direction lies progress. 
He is our loyal friend and champion in 
this. 

In conclusion, in all honesty the future 
of education in Samoa looks very hazy. 
With more eighth grade graduates it 
would be possible to fill the teaching posi- 
tions with men and women better able to 
instruct the rising generation of our 
people. But the Samoan people cannot 
carry a heavier burden in the way of taxa- 
tion to support schools, for they are very 
poor and their opportunities for increas- 
ing their resources are small indeed. An 
improved educational system naturally 
means a larger outlay in money. 

The Congress of the United States, 
which has never provided a cent toward 
the budget of the island government, must 
aid us if we are to go forward. 


NEW EDUCATIONAL 


MOVEMENT IN JAPAN’ 


By FUSA ISHIKAWA 


HE MODERN school system was 

adopted in 1872, by the wise and far- 
sighted Emperor Meiji. Ever since that 
time people, even in remote villages, have 
been receiving the benefit of learning. 
Education is being promoted rapidly with 
the development of national power and 


*From advance reports of the first Pan- 
Pacific Woman’s Conference held last Au- 
gust in Honolulu, Hawaii. 


national culture. Some defects in our 
modern civilization naturally exist. In 
trying to follow in long strides the ma- 
terialistic Western civilization, we have 
neglected to cherish our own spiritual 
culture. The result is that we have ar- 
rived at a somewhat unsatisfying social 
order. Some of the farsighted scholars 
have been awakened by an irresistible de- 
sire not only to reform the educational 
method but also to remove social deflects. 
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hus the so-called new movement in edu- 
cation was started by those men. 


Some Examples 


In 1917 at the time of the World War, 
the late Dr. Masataro Sawayanagi, a 
leader in the new movement, in company 
with Dr. Shigenao Konishi and others 
of the same sentiment, established Seijo 
Primary School in Tokyo with the hope 
of breaking down the present defects and 
educating children in an international 
spirit, and of making us avoid the calami- 
ties of war by the connection of human- 
istic relations all over the world. 

In the educational reformation under 
his leadership there is a distinct change 
from the former system of education. 
For example, the number of children in 
one class is not allowed to exceed thirty, 
whereas there are more than sixty chil- 
dren in a public school class. As the 
minister of education, Dr. Sawayanagi 
prolonged the period of compulsory edu- 
vation. As the president of Tokyo Im- 
perial University, he opened the doors of 
the institution to women, and worked 
constantly for the promotion of education 
of girls. To the principles and ideality 
of such a great educator and to the man 
of refinement, a great many of the best 
scholars and men of high ideals gladly 
gathered, giving up honorable positions 
to help Dr. Sawayanagi with their ut- 
most energy. 

Another illustration of the change made 
by this new movement is that it opposed 
the unified method which had been for- 
merly used and substituted a method to 
develop the individuality of each student ; 
not to suppress the fresh ingenuity; not 
only to emphasize the acquiring of knowl- 
edge but to develop the inward tend- 
encies ; to improve one’s capacity; to cul- 
tivate one’s own nature; and thus he 
touched the fundamental problems in edu- 
cating mankind. He aimed to correct 
the mistaken idea giving knowledge the 
first place and emphasizing materialism. 
Under this plan, children are taught to 
cultivate the feeling and will to honor 
God and crave truth. Emphasis is placed 
on spiritual development, and a healthy 
body with knowledge and virtue. Thus 
it makes the first consideration the bring- 
ing up of true men and the training of 
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civilized, hopeful, and cosmopolitan men. 
The managers of this school are steadily 
working to expand its sphere and to 
accomplish its ideals. Such an earnest 
effort is beginning to show its effect. 
Primary grades have been added to the 
original work in kindergarten. It is 
hoped to go later into high school work 
and finally to college and _ university 
vrades. 

Unfortunately Dr. Sawayanagi died in 
1927, but he contributed to our educa- 
tional circle by furnishing a turning point 
in our school education. 

Another example is the “Infant’s Vil- 
lage School.” The aim and principle of 
this schoo] is to bring the individuality 
in a child up to its full extent. The 
education is said to be complete only 
when the freedom of children is acknowl- 
edged and insured. Again, they say that 
the purpose of education is accomplished 
when self-activity is thoroughly thought 
of and the inner tendencies of children 
are spontaneously aroused to the subject 
by lively guidance. Thus the purpose of 
this school is that education should be 
based upon self-activity. Consequently 
its method of teaching is centered around 
the interest of the children. They are 
left to study by themselves, so that it does 
not agree with the established system of 
using text books, schedules, and following 
particular rules and syllabi of education, 
the system of examination, and the adop- 
tion of rewards and punishments. As it 
values the self-activities of children, it 
places less emphasis upon teaching in the 
classroom, 
dren working on the problem in which 
they find interest, for which they should 
be in a suitable environment: these are 
believed to be the highest aims in educa- 
tion. It trusts 
teacher, therefore, children are not to be 
confined in classrooms, but are to go 


into the open air, there to act freely.§ 
They are to develop by themselves accord- 
ing to the regulations they find by them-} 


selves. There should be as little formed 


regulations as the condition allows, but® 


if there must be such regulations they 
should be negative. If the regulation is 
negative it gives so much room for the 
children to be positive. Here the children 
are able to be lively. 


It aims at creativity in chil- § 


nature as a valuable 
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The ideals of Mr. Entaro Noguchi, the 
acting director of the Imperial Educa- 
tional Society and the founder of the 
Infant’s Village School, are almost the 
same as those of Dr. Sawayanagi. He 
gave up his own large and elegantly built 
Japanese style house in Ikebukuro, a sub- 
urb of Tokyo, to be used for classrooms. 
There the children are left freely to act 
as they please under the principle of the 
new method of education. Mr. Noguchi 
and his family are satisfied to stay in a 
small, crudely built, Western-style house 
in a corner of the lot. 

The school was opened in April, 1924, 
with twenty students. There is Josei In- 
stitute of high grade for any children who 
have finished the primary grade of the 
school. As yet there is not a high school 
for girls, but it is planned to build it in 
the near future. 

Last year Mr. Noguchi announced at 
the conference of national education, his 
new plan, as a move to remodel the pres- 
ent primary school system and the sys- 
tem of education. We are looking for- 
ward to the prospect that in the not 
distant future a new order will be estab- 
lished in the educational system. 

There is a sister school in the healthy 
place of Ashiya, a borough between Osaka 
and Kobe, which is managed by Mr. Sukeo 
Sakurai. Each school building is ele- 
gantly named, such as: “The House of the 
Lark,” “The House of the Woodpecker,” 
etc. There the children can enjoy the 
benefit of nature as much as they please. 

The third example of this sort is Myojo 
Gakuin (Morning Star Institute). This 
was established about four years ago by 
Mr. Yonekichi Akai, the former secretary 
of Seijo Primary School and whose ir- 
resistible desire for application of the new 
teaching method cause him to make up 
his mind to found a new school. 

This school is located in a beautiful 
wood and water district near Ino-Kashira 
Park in the outskirts of Tokyo. The 

children can bathe in fresh air and warm 
sunlight at their will. Full of zeal for 
new ideals, a new school atmosphere, a 
lively doctrine, with young and pure but 
unspoiled spirit, it is truly the ideal place 
to bring up better social being for the 
future. Each class is limited to fifteen 
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boys or to as many girls as case may be. 

Here we see two educational movements 
which are seemingly different from each 
other but which are the same in their 
fundamental purpose. Those schools men- 
tioned in the preceding paragraphs are 
all opposed to the defects of a uniform 
educational system. They are trying to 
remodel such by introducing a new sys- 
tem, aiming to take away a gloomy at- 
mosphere by teaching children justice and 
to bring men into fresh mind and refined 
spirit. Finally, to bring perpetual peace 
for which all men in all countries have 
striven, but have failed to gain because 
they are either motivated by some selfish 
intention or by jealousy and suspicion of 
each other. However, this school desires 
to succeed in remodeling educational 
methods from which may come a social 
reformation. 

The other trial of reformation in edu- 
cation is to improve, and not oppose, the 
established system, by changing the 
method of presenting subjects. ‘his is 
being tried at the primary department in 
Nara Women’s Higher Normal School. 
This new movement is led by Mr. Kishie 
Tezuka who formerly founded Jiyu- 
Gakuin (Hill of Freedom Institute), in 
an open part of Musashi. Although this 
work was once much heard of, it lately 
has not been so much spoken of. 

There are other instances of this sort: 
of trial. The attached list of primary 
schools of Tokyo and Hiroshima Higher 
Normal Schools, the primary schools of 
Mikage, Akashi and Toyama Normal 
schools, Mikuni Primary Schoo] in Fukui 
province and Tajima Primary School in 
Kawasaki, a city near Yokohama, are 
good examples of this second type of 
reformation. There are still others that 
are trying to make education efficient by 
following the Dalton Plan, or by taking 
up other means of experimental educa- 
tion, moral education, and artistic educa- 
tion. 


General Tendencies 


As the general trend is such as men- 
tioned above, public schools do not escape 
the current. They have adopted some of 
the spiritua] and formal sides of both 
movements, so long as they do not offend 
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the formulated regulations and system of 
education. 

To say in one word what the ideal 
method in teaching should be, is well ex- 
pressed in the creed which follows: 

1. Education which centers in children. 

2. Improvement of the self-restrained life. 


3. The establishment of a social self. 
4. Constant improvement. 


The creed, however, requires a certain 
direction in leading, as, for instance: 


1. Respect for individuality. 

2. Regard for instinct. 

3. Attention to work. 

4. Repetition. 

5. Artistic education. 

6. Cultivation of social attitude. 


Again the accomplishment of such ideals 
is found in: 


1. Mutual leading. 

2. Sectional group to study teaching sub- 
ject. 

8. Literary society of each class. 

4. Class contests. 

5. Self government among classmates, 
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“Reflection” should be the standing 
motto for class spirit. 

As a consequence of the awakening of 
the public mind the entrance examination 
of high schools was abolished and our 
education became decidedly humanistic. 
The world at large also will become, some 
day, internationalistic by the guidance of 
the new movement in education, and 
racial prejudices will be discarded to bring 
true peace into the world. In order to 
develop this tendency a special effort will 
be made by the Sawayanagi Memorial 
Foundation. 

The women educators of Japan would 
like to cooperate with other Pacific women 
to carry out in the future the same spirit, 
though it is neither easy, nor one to be 
realized at once. Our Emperor Meiji ac- 
knowledged the freedom of creed and re- 
ligion in his constitution. The forms of 
our belief may differ but we are the same, 
no matter what creed we profess, in our 
desire to love justice and the human race, 
and also in hoping to acquire world peace. 





PEACE 


By ADMIRAL MARK KERR * 


Bear it, O winds, around the world, 
Carry it, sea, to distant shore, 

That blood-stained banners all are furled 
And wars shall be no more. 


Rise up, ye spirits of the dead, 

Who died to set your brethren free, 

And Peace will crown each glorious head 
With diadem of victory. 

Come in the gentle robe of Peace, 
Close-knit with threads of untold worth, 
And enter God’s own oratory ; 

Full sure that He has cleansed the earth 
And wars shall cease. 


Shine out, O Sun that recreates, 
And whisper soft, ye myriad stars; 
New men shall rise in place of these 


yreat fallen on the Fields of Mars. 
Prophetic let the joy bells ring 
For out of death new life will spring. 


And we who reap the rich reward 

Our noble dead for us have wrought, 

Shall we forget the blood outpoured? 

The Justice, Faith, for which they fought? 
Shall Sacrifice be all in vain? 

For naught the world been steeped in pain? 


Stand up and face the valiant dead 
And swear their heritage to keep, 
That ne’er again will impious strength 
And vileness cause the world to weep: 
Ambition has been taught that might 
Shall evermore give place to right. 

A new and better world shall be 
Outcome of Peace and Victory. 


* Mr. F. B. Caswell, of Toledo, Ohio, sent us this poem with a letter in which he says: “I am send- 
ing with this letter the original contribution by Admiral Mark Kerr, who, you will remember, was very 
prominent in the Navy during the recent war. 

“Immediately after the Armistice was signed, the writer h 
Megantic with the 
printed by the ship's printing department. 
ally by the Admiral.’"—Eb1Tor. 


Admiral when he wrote in longhand this poem on ‘Peace’ ; 
It was distributed on board the ship, and signed person- 


ad the pleasure of being on the S. 8. 
and the writer had it 
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INTERNATIONAL DOCUMENTS 


EMPEROR DELIVERS IMPE- 
RIAL RESCRIPT 
Calls on People of Japan to Aid Him in Fur- 
thering Welfare of the Country 
Reminding the people of Japan of the 
charge imposed upon him by his Imperial 
ancestors to carry on the unbroken line of 
Emperors of his land the Emperor Hirohito 
in the Imperial rescript read at the Sokui- 
rei on November 10, pledged himself to en- 
deavor to promote the moral and material 
betterment of his subjects to the best of his 
ability. 
The rescript follows: 


Accepts Sacred Symbols 
“Our Heavenly and Imperial Ancestors, 
in accordance with the Heavenly Truths, cre- 
ated an Empire based upon foundations im- 
mutable for all ages and left behind them a 
throne destined for all eternity to be occupied 


by their lineal descendants. By the grace of 
the Spirits of Our Ancestors this great heri- 
tage has devolved upon Us. We hereby per- 
form the Ceremony of Enthronement with 
the Sacred Symbols. 

“In building up the Empire and in reigning 
over the people, Our Ancestors looked upon 
the state as their own household and the 
people as their very children. This tradition 
has been followed from era to era so that the 
virtues of benevolence and magnanimity 
shown by their sovereigns have deeply in- 
fluenced the people who in turn are united 
in reverence and loyalty to the throne. This 
spiritual union between sovereign and people 
is indeed the essence and flower of our na- 
tionality and should remain unchanged as 
heaven and earth. 

“Our Imperial Grandfather, wisely choos- 
ing between the old and the new, decided to 
enter upon the great work of the Imperial 
Restoration and, giving due regard to the 
conditions both at home and abroad, adopted 
the far-sighted system of constitutional gov- 
ernment and by virtue of civil as well as 
military achievements completed a task sel- 
dom paralleled in history. Our Imperial 
Father who followed in the footsteps of his 
great Predecessor built upon and added lustre 


to this glorious bequest. Being called to the 
throne at this juncture, We are only too 
sensible of Our own failings and therefore 
it is Our ardent desire that We may have the 
protection of the Spirits of Our Ancestors 
and the support of Our beloved millions, and 
thus may be enabled to discharge Our sacred 
duties in a manner not unworthy of the great 
past. 

“It is Our resolve to endeavor to promote, 
within, the education of Our people and their 
moral and material betterment so that there 
may be harmony and contentment among 
them and power and prosperity for the 
whole nation, and to cultivate, without, 
friendly relations with all nations, thus to 
contribute to the maintenance of the world 
peace and the advancement of the welfare 
of humanity. We call upon you, Our beloved 
subjects, to be of one mind and, sinking 
selfish aims for the public service, to work 
with one accord, in helping Us to attain 
these Our aspirations in order that We may 
in some measure add to the illustrious tra- 
ditions to which We have succeeded and that 
We may with good conscience face the 
Heavenly Spirits of Our Ancestors.” 


Premier Replies for Nation 


The Premier’s address of congratulation 
follows: 

“Your Imperial Majesty, having, in fulfill- 
ment of the Great Precepts of the Heavenly 
and Imperial Ancestors, succeeded to the 
Throne destined for all eternity to be occu- 
pied by one unbroken line of Imperial De- 
scendants, hereby graciously perform the 
Ceremony of Enthronement. There is not 
one in the millions of Your Imperial Maj- 
esty’s subjects who is not filled with joy at 
this great and auspicious event. 

“When the first Heavenly Ancestor sent 
her Heavenly Scion down to this land, she 
provided him with the Sacred Symbols and 
commanded him to reign over these islands 
as a realm belonging to him and his descend- 
ants for all time to come. The heavenly be- 
nevolence being co-extensive with heaven and 
earth, the foundations of the Empire were 
everlastingly fixed. 
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“When the first Imperial Ancestor em- 
barked upon the work of stabilizing the land, 
he brought peace to all the provinces and, 
cultivating the virtues inherited from his 
Heavenly Predecessors, accomplished, as the 
first Emperor, the task of building up this 
Empire which has endured and which shall 
endure through all ages. 

“All the Imperial Ancestors following exer- 
cised one after another the sovereign virtues 
of benevolence and love toward their people 
who again showed the deepest loyalty and 
affection to their sovereigns, so that the en- 
tire nation may be regarded as one family in 
which the sovereign and the people form one 
perfect union, the people looking upon their 
sovereign as their father, and loyalty to the 
sovereign being one and the same thing as 
piety to the father. It is just this aspect of 
our nationality which we hold to be most 
sacred and for which we can find no parallel. 


New Era Was Formed 


“The Emperor Meiji who, endowed with 
supreme virtues, ruled with unmeasured wis- 
dom and tact, inaugurated the great era of 
the Imperial Restoration and, adjusting af- 
fairs of state both domestic and foreign, and 
harmonizing the old with the new, succeeded 
in completing the stupendous task upon which 
he so wisely entered. In his great Rescript 
on Education he gave to the nation the stand- 
ard of national virtues. The Constitution 
he granted has forever stabilized our political 
system. During his reign, the instruments of 
government and all institutions of culture 
and civilization were completed. It was un- 
der his guidance, moreover, that the martial 
strength of the nation was never allowed to 
express itself except in the most justifiable 
of causes. Neither did he neglect measures 
at home for the improvement of the economic 
conditions of the people. In fact, during his 
lifetime, the glory of the Empire was raised 
in the eyes of the whole world and its foun- 
dations were permanently consolidated. 

“The Emperor Taisho, richly inheriting the 
wisdom and virtue of his great Father to 
whose memory he was always faithful, did 
so much not only in maintaining intact but 
in improving upon what was handed down to 
him that, during his illustrious reign, the 
civilization of the nation and the prestige of 
the Empire were greatly enhanced. 
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Lauds Emperor’s Benevolence 


“Your Imperial Majesty, likewise endowed 
with virtue and wisdom, gave ample evidence 
thereof as Crown Prince when Your Imperial 
Majesty was called upon to discharge the 
duties of Regent in the administration of 
affairs civil and military. On succeeding to 
the throne, Your Imperial Majesty, not un- 
mindful of the origin and tradition of the 
Imperial rule, has graciously made a point of 
showing benevolence and magnanimity in 
governing the people and, faithful to the 
teachings of the previous Emperors, is bring- 
ing the greatest care and diligence to the ad- 
ministration of affairs. The whole people 
are taking joy in this enlightened reign and 
the lowest as well as the highest of your 
subjects are benefited by these illustrious 
virtues of Your Imperial Majesty. 

“In the Rescript which Your Imperial Maj- 
esty has graciously granted to the nation, 
Your Imperial Majesty refers to the laying 
of the foundation of the Empire by the first 
Heavenly Ancestor and the establishment of 
the Imperial rule by the first Imperial An- 
cestor, and history of our nationality, thus 
showing the fundamental principles of our 
national government as well as the cardinal 
rules which the people shall follow. Your Im- 
perial Majesty has also been pleased to ex- 
press a desire for the maintenance of friendly 
relations among nations and for advancement 
of the welfare of mankind. 


Promises Diligence and Loyalty 

“We Your Imperial Majesty’s servants, are 
deeply impressed by these gracious senti- 
ments and are determined to do all in our 
power to give effect to Your Imperial Maj- 
esty’s desires and, by dint of diligence and 
loyalty, to repay in some measure the un- 
bounded favors so graciously bestowed upon 
us. 

“Being allowed to assist at this auspicious 
ceremony and looking up to the High Throne 
of Heavenly Origin, I, Your Imperial Maj- 
esty’s servant, and overwhelmed with joy, 
and on behalf of the whole people of the 
Empire, beseech permission to offer to Your 
Imperial Majesty the most respectful con- 
gratulations on this happy event and to give 
expression to the most ardent wishes for the 
eternal prosperity of the Throne and for a 
prolonged reign of Your Imperial Majesty.” 
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News in Brief 


THIRTY TREATIES IN THE INTEREST OF IN- 
TERNATIONAL PEACE between the United 
States and other countries had been com- 
pleted by the Department of State before 
the opening of Congress on December 3, and 
were ready for the action of the Senate. 


A SERIES OF RADIO TALKS on foreign affairs 
is given over station WEAF, every Monday 
evening at 7.30, eastern time, by Mr. James 
G. McDonald, Director of the Foreign Policy 
Association. A list of books to be read in 
preparation for the lectures is recommended 
by Mr. McDonald and circulated gratis by 
the World Peace Foundation each week. 
South American countries furnish the topics 
for December. 


THE FIRST PAN PACIFIC WOMAN’S CONFER- 
ENCE was held in Honolulu, August 9-19, 
under the auspices of the Pan-Pacific Union. 
About 100 overseas delegates attended, com- 
ing from Australia, New Zealand, Japan, 
China, Samoa, the Philippines, Dutch East 
Indies, Canada, and the United States. 
Plans were drawn for the study of problems 
relating to woman and the home, diet, living 
conditions, and their relation to wages. Edu- 
eation, social and industrial conditions were 
some of the problems considered. 


IN BEHALF OF THE AMERICAN HOSPITAL AS- 
SOCIATION, the Department of State has sent 
invitations to all governments with which our 
country has diplomatic relations, to send rep- 
resentatives to a hospital congress to be 
held next July in Atlantic City, New Jersey. 


THE NICARAGUA ELECTORAL MISSION has 
ended its work. It made its report, on De- 
cember 17, to Secretary Kellogg, and expected 
to reach home late in December. The elec- 
toral returns show a total registration of 
148,831 and a total vote of 133,663, or 89.7 
per cent of the registration. The vote this 
year was approximately 50,000 more than in 
1924, 

SPAIN HAS SET UP A COMMISSION OF TECH- 
NICAL EXPERTS to study anew the project of 
a tunnel under the straits of Gibraltar. 


A NEW POISON GAS to obliterate armies 
has been invented. Thousands of tons can 
be manufactured in a day, much more cheaply 
than powder or guns, according to Dr. H. I. 
Jones, a research chemist, before the Execu- 
tives’ Club in December 14. He 
also told of a new metal twice as strong as 
steel, but only half as heavy as aluminum. 
The combination of two inventions 
might easily, he said, destroy the world if 
war is not abandoned. 


Chicago, 


these 


EmILio Portes Git, Secretary of the In- 
terior in the Calles cabinet, took the oath of 
office as Provisional President of Mexico on 
November 30. 


REPRESENTATIVES OF THE THREE POLITICAL 
PARTIES of Honduras have signed a “pact of 
peace and sanity,” under which they outlaw 
war as a means of settling political difti- 
culties. 


A SCHOOL FOR EMIGRANTS has lately been 
established in Deva, northern Spain, whence 
many boys emigrate to Latin America. The 
school is liberally endowed and gives com- 
mercial and language courses as well as gen- 
eral instruction. Preference is shown to 
those who through poverty are unable to 
secure education “lsewhere. A similar school 
has for some time existed in the province of 
Leon, 


MIAMI UNIVERSITY is to conduct a round- 
table course on Latin America and its prob- 
lems, this winter, open to any who wish to 
attend. The instructor in Latin American 
history, Professor Belaunde, is responsible 
for inaugurating the course. 


THE DOMINICAN REPUBLIC, it was an- 
nounced at the United States State Depart- 
ment on December 12, has adhered to the 
treaty for the renunciation of war. On the 
same date the Cuban senate ratified the 
treaty. 


A NEW ““WoRLD 
FRIENDSHIP,” a brochure first published in 
1927, has recently been issued. The book is 
written largely by teachers and is for the 
use of teachers. It is brought out through 
the efforts of the Committee on World 
Friendship of the Los Angeles City school 
District. The previous edition was trans- 
lated in part by the Pan American Union, 
for circulation in Latin America. English 


AND ENLARGED EDITION OF 
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copies were ordered by the Institute of 

Politics in Hamburg, Germany; by several 

normal schools in the United States, by teach- 

ers in Geneva and other foreign cities. 


A PROPOSAL TO PREVENT WAR by an interna- 
tional police force of aviators was submitted 
to the League of Nations December 14 by 
Col. Clifford B. Harmon, of New York, presi- 
dent of the International League of Aviators. 


A “SAVE-OUR-SCHOOLS COMMITTEE” has 
lately been organized. Its purpose is to 
rouse the country to the danger threatening 
our schools and colleges because of their use 
for “propaganda.” Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell is national chairman, and Professor 
John Dewey of Columbia University, first 
vice-chairman. It is claimed for the organi- 
zation that it is non-partisan, non-sectarian, 
and committed to no economic theory. Its 
members come from some twenty-five states 
and many leading colleges and universities. 


Mr. T. A. Smippy, who has represented the 
Irish Free State in Washington since that 
legation was established, will be transferred 
to London, where he assumes the position of 
High Commissioner. 


THE POST GRADUATE INSTITUTE OF INTER- 
NATIONAL STUDIES, in Geneva, which was 
founded in 1927, offers annual and semi- 
yearly courses in both French and English 
to students who have had adequate special- 
ized study in policical economy, modern 
history or law. 


A LEAGUE COMMISSION on a draft conven- 
tion to control the manufacture of armament 
met in Geneva on December 4, but adjourned 
on the 6th without reaching agreement on a 
text. New studies by technicians will be re- 
quired before an international conference 
will be worth while, is the opinion of the 
commission. 


THE BULGARIAN MINISTRY OF PUBLIC EDUCA- 
TION has appointed a library specialist to 
reorganize the libraries throughout the coun- 
try. There are libraries in every school and 
town, but except the new appointee, who was 
educated in the University of London, there 
are no trained librarians. 


A MEDAL FOR GOOD DICTION ON THE RADIO is 
offered by the American Academy of Arts 
and Letters. The winner will be chosen 


from official announcers of the radio stations 
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in this country. Medals for good diction on 
the stage have already been awarded to 
Walter Hampden, Edith Wayne Matthison 
and Otis Skinner. 


PREMIER MUSSOLINI, who is already min- 
ister of foreign affairs, interior, war, marine, 
aéronautics, and corporations, as well as 
premier, has now taken over the portfolio 
of colonies. This makes the eighth ministry, 
in a cabinet of thirteen, under the manage- 
ment of Mr. Mussolini. 


A NEW PARLEY ON GERMAN REPARATIONS 
with the view of revising the Dawes Plan is 
soon to be called. The United States is in- 
vited to participate in the deliberations. 





NAPOLEON. By Emil Ludwig. Translated by 


Eden and Cedar Paul. Pp. 682 and index. 
Boni & Liveright, New York, 1926. $3.00. 


All preconceived notions of the man 
Napoleon, all easy characterization of him 
as a gory monster, or even as a self-seeking 
military genius must be profoundly modified 
by a reading of Ludwig's interpretative biog- 
raphy. We seem to see here just about 
how things looked to the little Corsican, him- 
self. The book is in no sense a military 
study. Campaigns are relegated to a sub- 
ordinate position. The growth and develop- 
ment of the man himself, principally because 
of his own inherent qualities, but also as 
influenced and conditioned by events, is what 
the reader sees in this portrait. 

It would be, naturally, a non-French biog- 
rapher who would emphasize the Italian, 
indeed the semi-tropical blood of Bonaparte. 
This Italian background perhaps accounts for 
his patriarchal care of his family, of his in- 
teresting mother, indeed, of all his relatives, 
some of them troublesome ones, when he at- 
tains the power to confer benefits. Even 
his somewhat pathetic longing for a son, so 
that he may found a dynasty, seems to root 
in Roman tradition. It was indeed, thinks 
Ludwig, his Italian background which gave 
him his unbounded admiration for the Roman 
type of leader, which guided his military 
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genius and fired his imagination; that it was 
because of his non-French origin that he was 
so well able to read and manipulate the 
French people, as their leader. 

Of limitless self-confidence and energy, and 
the dignity born of these, the warrior grew 
in his thinking until he became almost a 
great statesman. But not quite, because 
his theory that wars of conquest were con- 
tinually needed to hold the eye and allegiance 
of the people was his final undoing. 

Yet he accomplished great legal reforms. 
The Code Napoleon is still in many ways 
a model. He visioned, too, a United States 
of Europe, though under his own dominance. 
“We need,” said Napoleon, “a European legal 
code, a European court of appeal, a unified 
coinage, a common system of weights and 
measures. The same law must run through- 
out Europe. I shall fuse all the nations into 
one.” Commenting on this statement, Lud- 
wig says that Europe was to Napoleon plas- 
tic material, “and Bonaparte is the Emperor, 
the legislator, the great orderer, the enemy 
of the anarchy out of which he sprang, the 
modeler who would mould the clay into a 
splendid whole.” The pity of it was that 


he, who was well aware that the spirit would 
ultimately “overpower the sword,” tried to 
establish this “by force, with the aid of 


eight hundred thousand men,” when one 
day it would come into existence “as a 
voluntary amalgamation based upon reason 
and necessity.” 

This is a brilliant book, built solidly upon 
scholarship. It shows Napoleon a_ genius, 
but human and explicable. It is a swift- 
running, exciting story, yet accurate, analyt- 
ical, and interpretive. A history, not only of 
a man but of an epoch. 


THE DoctTRINE OF NECESSITY IN INTERNA- 
TIONAL LAW. By Burleigh Cushing Rodick. 
Pp. 156 and index. Columbia University 
Press, New York, 1928. $4.00. 


The author here canvasses the extent to 
which the doctrine of necessity in interna- 
tional law may be said to possess some legal 
validity. He reviews the cases in which 
pleas of necessity have been used to justify 
armed force in situations involving national 
jurisdiction on sea and on boundaries, pro- 
tection of nationals, and the like. Expulsion 
of unacceptable aliens, intervention, and 
neutrality all seem to be susceptible of modi- 
fication by the idea of necessity. It is that 
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law which may take cognizance of such 
necessity that he discusses. 

The book is somewhat technical in man- 
ner, but it may be studied with considerable 
ease by those not legally trained. 

Since the laws discussed here are those 
which would touch upon self-defense and 
some other questions raised in the discussions 
on the Paris peace pact, the book is particu- 
larly timely at the moment. 


THE INTELLIGENT WOMAN’S GUIDE TO SOCIAL- 
ISM AND CAPITALISM. By Bernard Shaw. 
Pp. 470 and index. Brentano, New York, 
1928. $3.00. 


A lady, once upon a time, asked Mr. 
Shaw to write her a letter explaining So- 
cialism. But in all the books to which 
he might refer, he could find none which 
explained with clarity the simple question, 
“What is socialism?” and only one that 
plainly defined capitalism. “Stanley Jevons,” 
says Shaw, “remarked casually that capital 
is spare money. I made a note of that.” So 
he wrote a book himself on the topic. 

In spite of its Alice-in-Wonderland sim- 
plicity of diction, this volume requires strict 
concentration to read. The uninitiated, who 
is not supposed to have thought much about 
social politics, has a whole new world spread 
out before him. But the economist, no less, 
must read with close attention because of the 
original manner in which the subject is pre 
sented. It is, obviously, a work of severe 
labor, surprising to those who know Shaw 
only for his darting and iconoclastic wit. 
The Puck in him, however, flashes out at 
times here. In the foreword for American 
readers, “I have been asked,” he says, 
“whether there are any intelligent women in 
America. There must be; for politically the 
men there are such futile gossips that the 
United States could not possibly carry on 
unless there were some sort of practical in- 
telligence back of them.” 

As a Fabian, Shaw is utterly opposed to 
any forceful revolution to bring about an 
equalization of income, which is his idea of a 
more perfect society. “We can fight our 
way every step of the gradual process if 
we are foolish enough,” he says, in the chap- 
ter on Revolutions. “But at the end of the 
fighting we shall all be the poorer, none the 
wiser, and some of us the deader. If the 
Socialists win, the road to socialism may be 
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cleared ; but the pavement will be torn up and 
the goal as far off as ever.” 

Another statement which wili surprise 
some readers, is, “We must build up capital- 
ism before we can turn it into socialism. 
But meanwhile we must learn how to control 
it.” That, according to Shaw, is the crux of 
the Russian troubles. The Soviets had no 
capitalist machine to take over. And, too, 
the methods of violence have discredited the 
communist doctrine. 

There will be many non-socialists who 
will agree with parts of Shaw’s book. The 
“Finger of God” explanation of poverty 
is long out of style. The doctrine of every- 
body at work in some way is nothing new for 
Americans, though there may be considerable 
doubt as to whether an abundant income 
would be, of itself, uplifting enough to do 
away with the laziness of a shirk. 

Shaw definitely separates the idea of 
Church, which he considers unfit to educate 
children for socialist government, and that 
of religion. “If,” he says, “your religion is 
compatible with equality of incomes, there 


is no reason to fear harm for it from social- > 


ism.” The state church of England, however, 
is at the back of any Briton’s mind when 
he says Church. 

A diatribe against the third international 
as “a Marxian church,” dangerous and con- 
tradictory, sufficiently clears Shaw’s case 
from Bolshevist leanings. 

It is an interesting book from start to fin- 
ish, and that whether one goes all the way 
with the author or not. An excellent index 
is signed by the indexer, and a brief appen- 
dix, instead of a bibliography, is done in 
typically Shavian manner. 


JUDICIAL INTERPRETATION OF INTERNATIONAL 
LAW IN THE UNITED States. By Charles 
Pergler. Pp. 212 and index. Macmillan, 
New York, 1928. $2.00. 


International law extends its ramifications 
far below the laws of war and neutrality. 
Dr. Pergler shows how often it has governed 
decisions in controversies within the state. 
The United States judiciary, from the Su- 
preme Court to state courts, have often had 
to invoke international law in making de- 
cisions. In fact it has, in many cases, been 
taken for granted that international law is 
a part of the law of the states, 

The book is filled with summaries of cases 
showing how international laws on sover- 


eignty, jurisdiction, extradition, citizenship, 
aliens’ duties and disabilities, embargo, and 
other matters frequently come before judicial 
tribunals in this country. 

A brief summary, which will be of particu- 
lar interest te the general reader, showing 
the place which international law has in com- 
mon law and in the constitution itself, pre- 
cedes the consideration of the other topics 
and cases. 


THE Sanctity oF Law. IN WHat Does IT 
Consist? By John W. Burgess. Pp. 335 
and index. Harper & Bro., N. Y., 1928. 
$3.50. 


Science and the scientific method have 
done apparently iconoclastic things in many 
departments of human thought. Just now 
it is law and order which are challenged. 
Why, say the rebels, must we reverence law? 
Why be hampered by it? Here as in other 
similar departments of knowledge and theory, 
two schools of thought have taken the lead. 
On the one hand is the conservative branch, 
tending to horrified suppression of individual 
freedom of thought; on the other hand the 
untamable inquirer for truth who fears 
nothing in the world except that which hin- 
ders his search for it. 

In order that the honest seeker may not 
be obliged to become a revolutionist, Profes- 
sor Burgess believes that a sensible running 
over of the history of the sanctity of law and 
the newer methods of arriving at laws will 
be beneficial to both parties in the dispute. 

His book is clear in definition, easy in style, 
not too technical, and, at the moment, ex- 
ceedingly timely. It briefly traces the 
growth of the idea of sanctity of law from 
Roman times through the following em- 
pires, the Renaissance and many revolutions 
—a zig-zag course, but one of essential evolu- 
tion—until the world war, and the conclud- 
ing “wrongly named treaty of Peace” gave a 
set-back to the whole idea of the legitimacy 
of source of the law, and that all over the 
world. 

Then he scrutinizes the League of Nations, 
finds it at present mainly a scheme for Bal- 
kanizing Europe, and without any shadow of 
sovereignty; still he conceives it as possible 
that the covenant may yet be built up into 
an antidote for the errors of the rest of the 
Versailles instrument. He looks forward to 
the time when human reason may emerge 
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from the present struggle bearing new prin- 
ciples of truth, right, and law, whose legiti- 
macy ‘of origin and rational content will be 
manifest. Then and not till then will law 
regain its sanctity and imperative. 


ADVENTURES IN AMERICAN Diplomacy, 1896- 
1906. By Alfred L. P. Dennis. Pp. 530 
and index. E. P. Dutton and Co., N. Y., 
1928. $5.00. 


Beginning with an explanatory chapter, in 
which he outlines the plan of the book, Pro- 
fessor Dennis of Clark University, proceeds 
to take up, one after another, the chief dip- 
lomatic problems which our government had 
to solve during the decade considered. It 
was a time of rapid change in our diplomatic 
experience, one of swift, almost alarming 
growth in world power. It was the time of 


the Spanish-American war, the Panama 


eanal, the Alaska boundary dispute, the open 
door policy n China. 
takes up, one by one. 
In each case there is a pungently written 
summary of the situation and many illustra- 
tive quotations are given from previously un- 
published papers of Secretaries of State, 


These Professor Dennis 


Presidents, Ambassadors and foreign officials, 
with fuller quotations following the chapter. 

The Hay papers of the Roosevelt admin- 
istration afford a particularly rich fund of 
historical lore. 

It is in no sense a polemical book and on 
the whole quite unbiased. Yet on such sub- 
jects as, for instance, the Monroe doctrine in 
its application to the subjects discussed, 
there is valuable comment and personal 
opinion. In the opinion of Professor Dennis 
the United States would do well to enlist the 
cooperaton of stable and established Latin 
American nations in applying the Doctrine to 
the hemisphere. 

It is an interesting period in our history 
and an illuminating study of the diplomatic 
side of it. 


Way oF SacriFice. By Fritz von Unruh. 
Translated from the German by C. A. Me- 
Cartney. Pp. 181. Alfred A. Knopf, N. 
Y., 1928. $2.50. 


When, early in 1916, the German general 
staff felt that something should be done to 
bolster up the morale of their troops, they 
appealed to the young dramatist, von Unruh, 
for a book to circulate. He was of a military 
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family, his father had been a general and 
the governor of East Prussia. But though 
trained in the rigid military tradition, the 
young German saw with agonized vision the 
futility of war; he had already published a 
drama which aimed to strip the glamor 
from officialdom. 

The book, which he presented to his supe- 
rior officers, therefore, was so pessimistic, so 
realistic, so wildly infuriated against the 
waste and horror of war, that the book was 
suppressed and the author pronounced in- 
sane. Indeed he may well have been. It 
reads like the work of a man out of his 
mind. The persons of the narrative, when 
one can see them in the welter of jerky 
sentences are, however consistently conceived. 
In fact the obscene horrors of the Verdun 
battle front are very well depicted by the half 
wild style and the disconnected, incoherent 
paragraphs. Possibly the diction is better in 
the German than in the wretched English 
of the translation. One sentence will suffice 
to show the quality of this. “Breath, that 
all-pervading force, sighed out of his friend’s 
breast, forcing it to conserve life without 
cease.” There seems no adequate reason for 
the publication of a translation of such char- 
acter. 

It seems however to be a vivid piece of 
war portrayal and human revolt against the 
whole institution of war. 


Tue SPANISH PAGEANT. By Arthur Stanley 
Riggs. Illustrated. Pp. 403 and index. 
Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind., 1928. 
$5.00. 


“Somewhere between the spattery sunshine 
of the two weeks tourist and the gray texture 
of the historians, economists, and politico- 
religious thinkers, lies the real Spain, the 
Spain which, after a collapse such as no other 
nation in the world could survive, not only 
still lives, but reigns.” The writer of these 
words has wished for twenty years to write 
a book on Spain. And the many years of 
such preparation in the way of sympathy 
and understanding have fruited in a true 
and beautiful book. Without apparent effort, 
but with obviously well-digested knowledge 
of his subject, Mr. Riggs has here inter- 
preted fluid, elusive Spain. If, as he admits, 
he, being an outsider, can never hope to 
present fully the “personality and fiber” of 
another race, he has yet interpreted as much 
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of these to other outsiders as we can prob- 
ably assimilate. 

Based as they are on thorough scholarship, 
the chapters belong also to the type of crea- 
tive literature; written with restraint and 
tempered emotion, they are yet discriminat- 
ing, picturesque and dramatic. 

It is an unusual book of charm and intel- 
ligence, and it really tells of Spain, her past, 
her present, her country, her people, her 
drama and, we believe, her soul. 


THE INQUIRING MIND. By Zechariah Chaffee, 
Jr. Pp. 265 and index. Harcourt, Brace 
& Co., New York, 1928. Price, $2.50. 


Lert Freepom Rinc. By Arthur Garfield 
Hays. Pp. 341. Boni & Liveright, New 
York, 1928. Price, $2.50. 


AMERICAN INQUISITORS. By Walter Lipp- 
mann. A commentary on Dayton and 
Chicago. Pp. 120. Macmillan Co., New 
York, 1928. Price, $1.25. 


In the American melting pot, “continually,” 
says Oliver Brett, “at the boiling point,” 
there are many forces at work, dissolving 
old certainties, relighting old traditions, mov- 
ing and altering old social ties and rela- 
tions. In this disturbing and _ shifting 
process the Western World finds itself fre- 
quently lost in complexities. Wishing to 
hold fast that which is good and tried, the 
thoughtful American wishes also to move 
out toward that which is better. He finds 
himself pursuing a difficult course often, be- 
tween two extremes; for truth, he believes, 
lies midway between bigotry on the one 
hand and fanaticism on the other. 

The three books listed above, written in 
different tempers, are all earnest and sin- 
cere attempts to explore the possibility of 
and the menaces to freedom of thought and 
liberty of discussion in the America of 
today. 

Professor Chaffee, who is in the Depart- 
ment of Law at Harvard, puts into the 
essays gathered in his book pleas for an 
open mind and for the promotion of discus- 
sion. While he does not, himself, adopt all 
sorts of radical views, as witness his chap- 
ter, “Liberty under socialism,” he presents 
such themes as the decisions of the Supreme 
Court as they have touched on civil liberty, 
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since 1920, and certain injunctions and pros- 
ecutions. He leaves basic questions open 
frequently for the reader’s own decision. 
The book is unemotional, temperate in tone, 
but liberal in background. His own idea is 
that “the alternative policy to sedition laws 
is fairly simple”: toleration, an efficient po- 
lice to put down violence, good arguments 
against revolution, and the best argument 
against it of all, good government, with, in 
addition, stimulating education. The alter- 
native policy to our present method of han- 
dling industrial disputes is still uncertain, 
but, whatever it be, it must surely be com- 
plicated. 

The present conflict between liberty and 
suppression will, he believes, not be useless 
if it stirs up and educates those who are 
now indifferent and unthinking and who fall 
an easy prey to the first propagandist who 
appears. 

Of the other two books, the former is also 
by a lawyer, one of the associates of Clar- 
ence Darrow in the Scopes trial. The book 
ranges over many recent incidents threaten- 
ing liberty of discussion. It varies from a 
rollicking, serio-comic discussion of the 
Scopes case to a bitterly sharp chapter at 
the end on the Sacco-Vanzetti case in Massa- 
chusetts. 

The dangers inherent in our American ex- 
periment in democracy based on freedom are 
freely admitted by Mr. Hays. He admits that 
there are some advantages even in the 
Fascist dictatorship. But his notions of 
freedom seem to us to give too little em- 
phasis to the uses of moderation and a 
slight degree of conformity. However, one 
must share his regret that the battle for 
liberty of thought and speech is so largely 
left to the defenseless and poor, and to those 
revolutionary radicals who would gladly de- 
stroy American institutions. 

Mr. Lippmann’s book is a series of lec- 
tures to teachers, given in the University 
of Virginia. He pictures the teacher’s di- 
lemma between the body of scientific infor- 
mation and American majority rule, using 
the Scopes trial and the Chicago anti- 
British campaign as illustrative material. 
Through the method of the Socratic dialogue, 
he analyzes in sprightly manner, but keenly, 
the situation. He reaches the conclusion 
that, while in the main the teacher must 
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obey the behest of her employer, the ma- 
jority, there must be, in the realm of moral 
authority at least, some check on the power 
of the majority. After all, majorities are 
shifting and we are all groping, rather at 
sea, making a chart as we go; for democracy 
itself is still an unfinished experiment. 

The three books are valuable in leading 
one to think upon one of our fundamental 
principles, its possible limitations, and to 
find, if possible, a sane path between ex- 
tremes of behavior. 


LAWRENCE AND THE ARABIAN ADVENTURE. By 
Robert Graves. Pp. 394 and index. Double- 
day, Doran & Co., Garden City, New York, 
1928. Price, $3.00. 

Of all the remarkable stories that came 
out of the war, that of Lawrence and the 
Arabian revolt is at first glance one of the 
most astounding. This is so more because 
of the complex and dynamic character of 
Lawrence himself than because of the aston- 
ishing things he accomplished. Seldom, in- 
deed, has a European been adopted as 
trusted comrade and leader by free wander- 
ing tribes of the desert. That Lawrence ac- 
complished this feat, resulting in the capture 
of Damascus by the Arabs, all the world 
knows. He has told the story himself in ten 
volumes, privately circulated, and in an 
abridgment, “The Revolt in the Desert,” 
which has been reviewed in this department. 

The book by Graves, however, tells much 
more about the man Lawrence himself. He 
is modest, avoiding publicity, despising pecu- 
niary profit, looking only for the accomplish- 
ment of some achievement, and then asking 
merely to be let alone while he applies him- 
self earnestly but quietly to some other search 
or purpose. In this he reminds us of the 
American Lindbergh. 

Graves shows Lawrence as an archeologist 
of original genius, a complex personality not 
easily deflected from his course by other men, 
friendly to the humble, cool and resource- 
ful, without pose and hating adulation. The 
Arabian adventure is more coherently told 
here than in Lawrence’s abridged narrative, 
and with a better appraisal of his work in 
Arabia and elsewhere. The biographer, how- 
ever, indulges in no superlatives. He under- 
stands and respects his friend’s dislike of all 
that. Yet his own appreciation cannot be 
altogether disguised. The book carries events 
further than the “Revolt in the Desert,” tell- 
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ing of Lawrence as Feisal’s interpreter at 
the Paris Peace Conference, his dissatisfac- 
tion with the outcome of that conference, 
and his refusal of all decorations until such 
time as Britain had conceded to the Arabs 
a fair settlement of their claims. Finally, 
however, says Graves, he felt that “Minister 
Churchill’s settlement had honorably fulfilled 
our war obligations.” Whereupon he quit 
the game, took, in the interests of privacy, 
another name, and joined the royal air force 
as a private. 

The book leaves the reviewer wondering 
what peace-time cause might conceivably 
engage the powers of this unique person. 
As a leader, he should not be lost. But is 
there in the European world any problem 
which would arouse his enthusiasm and 
utilize his signal but original abilities? 


PROBLEMS OF PEACE, SECOND Series. Pp. 379. 
Oxford University Press, American Branch, 
1928. Price, $3.00. 


The addresses delivered August, 1927, at 
the Geneva Institute of International Rela- 
tions are here gathered together and pub- 
lished for general reading. This, the second 
volume of the Institute, gives considerably 
less space to the discussions that followed 
the papers than did the volume for the pre- 
ceding year. This is regrettable, but prob- 
ably necessary on account of space limits. 

The first two sections of the book concern 
the evolution of the League of Nations and 
some of its present lines of work. It is 
largely informational in character. Then 
comes a section on current political develop- 
ments. In this Prof. Samuel McCune Lind- 
say, of Columbia University, speaks for the 
United States on “America and the post-war 
world.” His paper is direct and able, an 
explanation of the manner in which our for- 
eign policy works, as it differs from the pro- 
cedure of some other governments. He 
analyzes the basic principles underlying our 
relations with Latin America and illustrates 
by a brief treatment of our recent dealings 
with Mexico and Nicaragua. Nothing is de- 
fintely stated as to American rejection of the 
League, except in the final paragraph. Here 
he says: “Some day we shall discover the 
fundamental identity of purpose and need, 
and perhaps then find the resulting union of 
forces the stronger and mutually more help- 
ful because we have trod the preliminary 
paths separately.” 








Other addresses, “Germany in the League,” 
“Post-Revolutionary Russia,’ “The British 
Commonwealth,” and other papers are by 
well-chosen speakers, informative in char- 
acter. 

The Institute promises to fill a useful place 
in international interpretation. 


UNDERSTANDING AMERICA. By Langdon 
Mitchell. Pp. 249. George H. Doran Co., 
New York, 1928. 

Mr. Mitchell begins these delightful essays 
on America with a chapter in which he says: 
“The fact is, outside of England, no one 
understands America or knows anything 
about it that is worth knowing. If they 
know anything, it is always something which 
is not so.” He follows this with the shrewd 
suggestion that if we are to explain our 
country to Europe it might be well for us 
to be, ourselves, less ignorant of Europe. 
Then he proceeds to write humorously but 
wisely on such topics as “The American 
Malady,” “Comedy,” “Puritanism,” “The 
True America,” Walt Whitman,” “Washing- 
ton,” and “Lincoln.” 

Stating at the outset that “interna- 
tionalism, on which the pacifist tendencies 
idly base themselves,” is “strange, flat, and 
unprincipled,” he asks for a better culture, 
a better art, a more joyous but less hectic 
way of life. It should be, he argues, based 
upon our own locale, our own history, and 
our own republican institutions and free 
American spirit, than which there is none 
freer on earth. 

A genial, fine, and nourishing book. 





AMERICA AND FRENCH CULTURE, 1750-1848. 
By Howard Mumford Jones. Pp. 572, 
bibliography, and index. University of 
North Carolina Press, 1927. Price, $5.00. 


We hope that this brilliant study is to be 
followed by a second volume, bringing the 
subject down to date. Yet the period cov- 
ered here, ending in the mid-nineteenth cen- 
tury, embraces the historical beginning of 
American culture. It is because of Mr. 
Jones’ analysis of the complicated back- 
ground of that culture, as well as for his 
tracing of the French elements in it, that 
the book is chiefly remarkable. 

The “changing panorama” of life in this 
country, the stresses between the cosmopoli- 
tan spirit of the seaboard, the frontier spirit 
developed by the waves of migration to the 
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West, and the middle-class spirit evolving in 
the wake of traffic between the other two, 
the dominance of first one then another, but. 
the vitality of them all, could hardly be bet- 
ter exemplified than in the reception that 
they gave to or withheld from French civi- 
lization during those early years. 

The early immigrants from France are de- 
scribed, as to personnel and distribution; 
also those Frenchmen who flocked to our 
assistance in the War of the Revolution. A 
few artists influenced America, notably 
Major L’Enfant, who so beautifully laid out 
the city of Washington. Jefferson naturally 
was the main point of contact with France 
during the years immediately following the 
Revolution, and the study of his influence is 
admirable. 

“The great obstacle to a sympathetic re- 
ception of things French by the Americans,” | 
says Mr. Jones in summarizing, “has been, 
it appears, a sense of religious difference.” 
On the whole, it is in the field of manners 
and fashion that up to 1848 France most 
notably touched American culture. This in- 
fluence, however, frowned upon by religious 
and moral reformers early in the last cen- 
tury, has definitely entered the American 
conduct of daily life and insensibly rendered 
it more gracious and kindly. 


Back oF War. By Henry Kittredge Norton. 

Pp. 356. Doubleday, Doran & Co., Garden 

- City, New York, 1928. Price, $2.50. 

Denying that “man is war” and also that 
“man is peace,” Mr. Norton enumerates and — 
analyzes the most conspicuous causes of 
war—social, economic, and political. Then, 
in part two, he runs rather rapidly but 
graphically through the outstanding problems 
of the great powers and certain regional 
questions which might conceivably, if mis- 
handled, start another war. 

The book is incisively and brilliantly 
phrased. Its particular contribution, how- 
ever, sems to be its emphasis upon the fact 
that no one nation, theory, or method can 
possibly untangle the unhappy network of 
international complications still existing. 
The job will have to be done, he believes 
chiefly, not by those gentle souls who hope 
to manage the world by moral precepts, but 
by workers who will get back into the tangle 
of economic and psychological motives and 
co-ordinate them into an orderly and con- 
tinuous structure. 
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